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EDITORIAL 


WHAT IS NEEDED TO ACHIEVE 
NEW MORALE IN AMERICA? 


To the seeming superabundance of diagnoses of our crises I must 
add another--more basic than any of the others, I believe--which has 
remained largely overlooked. Underneath the more obvious social, 
economic, political, scientific, technological, educational, and mari- 
tal changes are shifts in our fundamental philosophical presupposi- 
tions. 

Too many people are not even aware that presuppositions structure 
our beliefs and practices. Such people cannot be aware either that 
our presuppositions have changed or that anything can or should be 
done about them. But since proposals for solving social, educational, 
etc., problems which overlook these fundamentals remain surface 
solutions (or patches for symptoms, so to speak), the basic diffi- 
culties will continue to reassert themselves in other forms. 

Let me sketch my picture of our crisis. The world view, some- 
times called "the Mediaeval consensus," which dominated Western 
thinking for more or less five centuries, has continued to crumble 
under repeated and prolonged attacks--philosophical, religious, po- 
litical, scientific, technological, and literary. The Mediaeval world 
view idealized an eternally perfect being whose omnipotence, omni- 
science and omnibenevolence could not be changed, but who provided 
imperfect man with a fixed scheme in terms of which he might save 
himself from the implications of his imperfection. Protestant at- 
tackers liberalized theological and ecclesiastical rigors. Political 
dissidents replaced the divine right of kings with increasingly demo- 
cratic forms of government. Scientists demonstrated many revealed 
and ancient doctrines false. Acquaintance with other cultures, 
primitive and Asian, revealed different ideals of perfection and 
equally satisfactory, or unsatisfactory, explanations of life. Print- 
ing, popular education, and now radio, television, and travel have 
provided not only literacy, but acquaintance with alternatives to 
local beliefs and awareness of rapid changes. All of these liberalizing 
tendencies have shifted our ideals from those of eternality to tem- 
porality, from rigidity to fluidity, from divine determinism to indi- 
vidual creativity, from theism to humanism, from perfectionism to 
an open future. 

Unfortunately, the tenacity with which established orthodoxy has 
persisted continues to pressure liberals into more and more vigorous 
efforts to change things and to shift our ideals away from fixity and 
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toward fluidity. These efforts, perhaps unwittingly, have motivated 
the impatient to go to extremes, this time to idealizing a new per- 
fectionism, i.e., perfect fluidity, perfect temporality ("Only the 
present exists."), perfect creativity (existenz, i.e., my present act 
of will creates my essence and Iam "authentic" only when my will is 
completely uninfluenced), and perfect freedom (freedom from both 
causation and responsibility), New Left Anarchism is a natural 
product resulting from carrying criticisms of Mediaeval rigidity to 
its opposite extreme. 

But shifting from one extreme, and its evils, does not justify 
going to the opposite extreme, which is just as evil in its own way. 
The evils of the new extreme may not be apparent so long as atten- 
tion is focused upon the evils of the other extreme. Those who ap- 
proach it backwards, so to speak, envision it as utopia. But those 
who arrive at total personal anarchy, unsupported by antipathy for 
restrictive structures and by independent incomes, usually report 
being lost and life being meaningless. 

The claim that liberalism has run its course without providing 
mankind with convincing answers has some merit. Our immediate 
problem is that of escaping from the new evils. Unless we are utter- 
ly foolish, we will not revert from new fluidities to old rigidities or 
to any complete rigidities. Obviously, some new direction is needed. 
But, and this is fundamental, we need to recognize that following any 
new direction as single- mindedly as previous movements can only 
bring us again to another extreme and another set of evils. Surely 
by now some members of the human race have become intelligent 
enough to discover a philosophy which will avoid the evils of extrem- 
ism, not merely present and past, but future also. 

Lest we be too hasty, let us remember that it is time to reexamine 
not merely our Western philosophical presuppositions (about the rela- 
tive ultimacy of fixity and fluidity, permanence and change, unity 
and diversity, etc.) but also Asian presuppositions. For we now live 
in one world and face conflicts arising from East-West cultural 
differences which can polarize as much as our own intra-cultural 
difficulties. 

Regarding consensus, we cannot expect, and do not want, complete 
agreement by all people on all things. (The mediaeval world had less 
consensus than we like to think.) But so long as our disagreements 
are so great, so numerous, and so deep-seated that we fear increas- 
ing violence, crime, war, and feelings of alienation, distrust, hope- 
lessness and dispair, we do need some minimum of agreement about 
the worthwhileness of life and society and some minimum bill of 
rights and responsibilities for all citizens of the earth. Debate will 
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continue about what should constitute such a minimum. But that a 
minimum is needed surely we no longer doubt. 

In opposition to those who succumb to hopelessness, who claim 
that no minimum of consensus is possible because no minimum agree- 
ment about philosophical presuppositions can ever be reached, Iclaim 
that we can at least begin to discern what kind of philosophy is 
needed. We can do this because we do know some of our needs, and 
so we can infer what kind of philosophy will be required to serve 
them. 

In what follows, Ido not propose such a philosophy. But I do pro- 
pose that we can map out some of its requirements and state them 
as ideals. I happen to be confident that we can find such a philosophy 
if we work at the task hard enough. But for the present, I merely 
outline the kind of philosophy which we need. 

Three ideals serve as an outline. They are obvious, surely. Per- 
haps they are so obvious as to seem simple-minded. But their very 
simplicity and obviousness may dissuade sceptics that no progress is 
possible. 

The three: It should (1) solve all of our present problems, (2) be 
adequate for the circumstances of our time, and (3) have all of the 
virtues and none of the defects of other philosophies, 

Perfect achievement of these ideals cannot be expected, of course. 
Yet such a statement of ideals maps our task and provides goals as 
guides for our efforts. 


I, WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY WHICH WILL SOLVE ALL OF OUR 
PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. 

What, then, are these philosophical problems? Perfect agreement 
about them cannot be expected. Yet some have become so obvious 
and so pressing that most, surely, will agree that they need atten- 
tion. My initial summary selects three kinds of problems for em- 
phasis: 

A. Increasingly, people experience lack of confidence, alienation, 
moral disorganization, loss of morale, feelings of hopelessness, and 
distrust. These feelings exist at several levels: 

1. Personal: Many complain about lack of self-confidence, or 
loss of personal identity. (What am I? Who am I? Is my life worth- 
while? What shall I live for? Is my life meaningful?) This feeling 
interdepends with a lack of sense of importance of self, not only to 
self, but also to others, to community, to nation, and to the world. 

2. Social: Decline in social morale, consensus, and a deepening 
moral vacuum resulting from, and in turn reenforcing, distrust of 
others. One can observe such distrust at several levels: 
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a. Some are so antisocial that they cannot trust anyone. 
("Hell is other people.") Even in sexual love, some say "I play it 
cool," fearing commitment. 

b. Sociologists testify to the decline, even disappearance, 
of intimate ("primary group") association. Of those who have enjoyed 
family life as children, apparently more are leaving it earlier, not 
returning as often, and not forming lasting families of their own as 
often. Is distrust growing toward parents, children, siblings, spouse, 
neighbors ? 

c. Is our confidence in, and loyalty to, geographically- 
organized groups declining: Community? State? Nation? Interna- 
tional alliances? World government? 

d. What is the status of ethical standards, or lack of 
them, relative to special-purpose groups, whether economic, politi- 
cal, military, educational, or religious? Some lump these altogether 
as "the military-industrial-educational complex" and condemn them 
all as our worst evil. 

3. Cosmic: Should I feel at home in the universe? Is this uni- 
verse mine? Am I alienated from it? Am I a worthless "speck ona 
speck of star dust?" Or am I identified with it? Some say "Atman 
is Brahman, all is one, and Iam that one." Is there a growing lack 
of "the felt unity of mankind"? 

Surely we need a philosophy which will help us overcome, even if 
not all, our feelings of alienation, lack of confidence, and demorali- 
zation, at some, if not all, of these levels. 

B. Increasingly people admit a loss of direction amid cultural di- 
versity. Diversity is good, but too much diversity gives us a feeling 
of helplessness in trying to master it. Unappropriated diversity 
tends to produce feelings of fear and antipathy toward it. Too much 
diversity, regarding manners and morals, ideals and practices, or 
value judgments, causes feelings of futility in looking for common 
principles. Some, succumbing to extreme relativism, boldly assert 
that people and situations have nothing in common. Hence, to look 
for a common direction, common ideals, common endeavors, is 
foolish. Such extreme relativism is demoralizing. We need a phi- 
losophy which will help us to feel at home amid cultural diversity. 

C. Increasingly people complain that life is too complex. Knowl- 
edge explosion, population explosion, technological, industrial, com- 
mercial and communications explosions, etc., magnify and compli- 
cate megalopolitan adjudgment difficulties. The ideal of a well- 
rounded education still prevailing in colleges during the Twenties 
gave way first to "group requirements" sampling topics in natural 
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and social sciences and the humanities, and now to completely- 
unguided totally-elective degree programs, one of which is operating 
in my own university. We lack ideals to guide our adaptation to 
megalopolitan and other complexities. We need a philosophy which 
will help us to feel at home in megalopolis and to regain a sense of 
mastery over our intricate riches. 


II. WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY WHICH IS ADEQUATE FOR THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF OUR TIME. 

This need relates to two kinds of problems: historical and global. 

A. Primitive and megalopolitan men are partly alike and partly 
different. We have inherited philosophies which originated in nomad- 
ic, pastoral, agricultural, village, city-state, feudal, monarchial, 
mediaeval, and early modern societies. To the extent that men now 
and then are the same, the presuppositions discovered to be neces- 
sary for those philosophies may still serve us today. But megalopoli- 
tan culture is also different, and to the extent that it is, we should 
expect to recognize some essential presuppositions which were not 
previously needed. Hence, we need a philosophy which combines both 
simplicity and complexity in its conceptions of self, society, life, 
and the universe. We need a philosophy which conserves the values of 
past achievements, appropriates the new values of present achieve- 
ments (in each of the sciences, technologies, arts, humanities, phi- 
losophies, and educational systems), and prepares us for newer, still 
unexpected, value achievements in the future. 

B. We now live in the world, not just in America, and not just in 
Western civilization. World-wide interdependence, economic, politi- 
cal, military, medical, scientific, linguistic, educational, and moral, 
demands, and is producing, a world culture. It is no longer reason- 
able to believe that the world canbe converted to either Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism, Communism, or Capitalism, etc., alone, All cul- 
tures have some contribution to make to our emerging world culture. 
All philosophies, each with its own emphasis upon some bit of truth, 
may have some contribution to make to the kind of philosophy we 
need in order to live together in our world. Hence, both a search. for 
actual agreements, and there are many, hidden among proclaimed 
disagreements, and a growing sense of tolerance for non-dangerous 
deficiencies, are needed. But people can have full confidence in a 
world "bill of rights and responsibilities" only if they recognize that 
it is founded in some minimum agreement about philosophical pre- 
suppositions. We need a philosophy with sufficient breadth and 
tolerance that its presuppositions will be affirmed by people all over 
the world. 
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III. WE NEED A PHILOSOPHY WITH ALL THE VIRTUES AND NONE 
OF THE DEFECTS OF OTHER PHILOSOPHIES, if possible. 

This is an ideal, of course. Furthermore, achievement of this 
ideal is often claimed for existing philosophies. But, with greater 
resources to build upon than ever before, i.e., the whole histories 
of philosophies, Hindu and Chinese, etc., as well as Western, to- 
gether with the most recent discoveries in all of the sciences, we 
have an opportunity unique in human history. Furthermore, critical 
studies of past mistakes should enable us not to make the same ones 
again. 

We have enough examples of great syntheses of multiplex philoso- 
phies, both Western and Asian, to be able both to generalize about 
synthesizing and to avoid their errors. Some persons may be over- 
whelmed by the richness and complexity of our opportunity. But ina 
time of great philosophical crisis, some, at least, must want to 
face the challenge willingly. 

The task is indeed great enough to postpone as long as we have a 
moderately workable philosophy to live with. But when life itself is 
jeopardized by loss of morale because our philosophical presupposi- 
tions suffer devastation, failure to face and accept the task of 
rethinking and reconstructing an adequate philosophy constitutes 
cowardice, incompetence, or irresponsibility. 


Archie J. Bahm 
University of New Mexico 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS: A NEGLECTED METHOD IN 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Kenneth Winetrout and Richard Pratte 


The last two or three decades have witnessed a major shift in the 
concerns of educational philosophers. There are various ways to 
indicate this change. There has been a denigration of speculation and 
a heightened interest in analysis. We have moved from ontology to 
analysis, from being to meaning. We are no longer confident that we 
can deduce educational policies and practices from general philo- 
sophical doctrines. Analysis has moved center-stage in both aca- 
demic and educational philosophy. 

Some may wish to see this analytic attentiveness as one more 
example of educational philosophy playing me-tooism to academic 
philosophy. This, it would seem to us, is unfair. For one thing, the 
delineation between these two disciplines has been somewhat muted. 
What is more, educational philosophy now has the numbers and so- 
phistication to develop momentums of its own. And surely, educa- 
tional philosophy with its large audience of pre- and in-service 
teachers and beyond this the general public with its interest in 
schools could scarcely be insensitive to the needs of clarity. 

We have no sense of boldness in suggesting that analysis may have 
overreached its legitimate function in educational philosophy, and 
that under the probings of existentialist thinkers and the pressure 
of ghetto education we may have passed the analytic peak. 

What distresses us, and we feel we are by no means alone here, is 
that educational philosophy may run the cycle from ontological 
"isms" to an analytic ascendancy and on to yet another position 
presently unidentified without having incorporated general semantics 
into its efforts at clarification. General semantics, and by this 
term we mean the movement established in America after World 
War I by the Polish Count, Alfred Korzybski (1879-1950), has not 
been unmindful of education, nor has education been unmindful of 
general semantics. The essential area of indifference has been 
educational philosophy. 

The purpose of this paper is (1) to examine general semantics as a 
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methodology, and (2) to show how it possesses applicability in educa- 
tional philosophy. 


Features of General Semantics 


General semantics is not a philosophy. It has been called an inte- 
grated science of man, but this claims too much for it. It might be 
called, more appropriately, a method--one that stresses the impor- 
tance of a critical approach to the use of language. 

General semantics begins with the assumption that man is an ani- 
mal, but he is more than that --he is a symbol-using animal. It is 
that characteristic of man which makes it possible and yet so diffi- 
cult to investigate him. Without the ability to symbolize, man could 
not ask questions about either himself or the things around him. As 
stated by Korzybski: 

Animals may "feel," and "suffer," but they cannot describe. 
Humans differ inthis respect; agiven person may feel pain, 
the pain is very objective to the given individual, but it is 
not words, but we can describe it, this description being 
valid on the descriptive level, a higher order of abstracting 
than the objective level (which is unspeakable for the given 
individual). If we ascribe this process to others, this is no 
longer adescription but an inference, or astill higher order 
of abstraction....1 
Korzybski maintained that it is necessary to look to language and 
man's use of it if human behavior is to be understood in different 
terms from animal behavior. 

In assuming this view, a corollary assumption becomes: language 
influences behavior. Our given language affects our world outlook, 
our conceptions of reality. General semanticists emphasize the need 
for each of us to be aware of the role language plays in the formation 
of beliefs, attitudes, and perceptions. Richard Dettering, a regular 
contributor toETC., the official journal of the International Society 
for General Semantics, stresses this point: 

As adults we say "I must buy a new car," "He has to catch 
the plane," "I am forced to dismiss you," or "Our country 
is compelled to rearm"--a way of talking that once prompted 
Ortega y Gasset to refer to the "fabricated necessities of 
modern life." Although no actual force is or even would be 
used upon us, we still have a personal experience as though 
it were being used. Continuation and repetition of the ex- 
perience goes on, not because any force and compulsion are 
there, but because the experience has been thoroughly im- 
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pregnated with the meaning of words like compel, make, 
and force. Here, once more, the symbols which do duty for 
the extensional "reality" not only do their job, but do it 
much better than the reality would do it for itself. 2 

One hesitates to be dogmatic in dealing with general semantics, 
but there is little doubt that this position regards traditional lan- 
guage usage as reflecting a static quality of permanence, particu- 
larly in the use of the verb "to be." The repetitious use of the verb 
"to be" leads man to either ignore the reality of change or makes 
him less aware of the implacable reality of change, connoting the 
existence of absolutes by conveying to the language user a conception 
of immutable reality. In Korzybski's view, the "isness language" 
implies a static quality of illusory permanence, and leads man into 
erroneous inferences and judgments. Thus certain questions that 
semanticists, as well as analytical philosophers, regard as poorly 
structured -- "What is moral education?" "What is teaching?" or 
Hamlet's famous "To be or not to be"--simply disappear as un- 
answerable. 

General semantics also centers around the fundamental episte- 
mological premise that reality is made up not of things and cate- 
gories but of structural relations. To know something, it is not 
sufficient to examine it in isolation. It must be examined in a web 
of relations to other things. Accordingly, general semantics offers 
a breakaway from the confining bounds of Aristotelian system build- 
ing: a system that identifies knowledge with the recognition of 
classes defined by properties. Indeed, Korzybski called general 
semantics a nonaristotelian system because it amounted to a rejec- 
tion of the classes-and-properties epistemology in favor of an epis- 
temology of change; where contextual relations among entities, not 
intrinsic properties of entities, are the center of interest. 

Implicit in this view is a stern rejection of the principle of 
identity--that A is A, or a rose is arose, Western thought, from 
the days of Aristotle onward, has been largely governed by this logi- 
cal rule as well as thelaw of the excluded middle--either A or not-A, 
"Socrates must be a mortal or not-mortal," no other possibility 
exists. These Aristotelian formulations are rejected because they 
deny the basic principle that all is change. In general semantics, 
movement and change are regarded as inexorable, and in the fraction 
of a second that a rose is described it has already begun to alter. 
oe . structure, and structure alone, is the only link between lan- 
guage and the empirical world. "3 

I£ nothing is identical with anything, not even with itself, because 
reality is a process, not a collection of objects, then the general 
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semanticist does not ask what a thing is but how it functions. I£, 
for example, one says that a student is "poor at math," the language 
connotes an identity which does not exist. It suggests that we have 
a nice, clear, and clean definition of "poor" and that the "poorness" 
is in the student. Further connoted is the proposition that the indi- 
vidual will act the way we say "poor" students will act in all situa- 
tions. The general semanticist insists that we can minimize mis- 
leading inferences associated with the is of identity by talking in 
more operational terms. How easily we say "Johnny is a bad boy," or 
some such thing, without specifying under what circumstances he is 
"bad," or specifying precisely what he does that suggests this blanket 
term. "Johnny is a bad boy" may mean that he has an 1.Q. of 87; or 
Johnny was late to class; or he wiggles in his seat. There are no 
functional connections to "Johnnie is a bad boy." As teachers, as 
philosophers, we have to know what he does and under what circum- 
stances, 

By talking in more operational language, the teacher foregoes ask- 
ing the question, "Am I a good teacher?" and asks any of a number of 
questions related to teaching operations. For instance, he asks, 
"Do I prepare for my classes in terms of subject matter prepara- 
tion?"; "Do I give assignments that are reasonable?"; "Do I make 
myself available for student-teacher discussions outside of the 
classroom situation?"; etc. 

So much, then, for general semantics as a point of view. It is 
predicated on the notion that change is the basic factor in life, and 
while it would seem that everyone knows change occurs and that it is 
only natural to adapt to change, curiously enough, our language and 
behavior patterns tend to reflect a different orientation. But this 
is precisely the reason why general semantics is an attractive ap- 
proach methodologically; at least if we are to start with "ordinary 
language usage," that is, by examining the typical uses of terms or 
concepts in ordinary language; because this method, as one linguistic 
method, warns us about the care and thoroughness needed if we are 
to forearm ourselves against the traps that our language sets for us. 

Before examining in detail some devices general semanticists em- 
ploy, it is necessary to state four basic propositions: 

1. Our verbal world may not correspond to our non- verbal 
world, 

2. Events take place within a context and at a certain time. 

3. Astatement may represent a fact, an assumption, a propo— 
sition, or a judgment, but it is always an abstraction. 

4, Language has several functions: informative, affective, 
evaluative, etc. 
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It was Korzybski's boast that he changed the structure of language 
without changing the language. He did this by introducing a series of 
extensional devices. An extensional device functions to make the 
structure of language resemble the structure of reality and to help 
men stop to think before acting (a delayed reaction). 

1. Indexing: In the framework of general semantics no one 
thing enjoys absolute identity with another. This we call the princi- 
ple of non-identity. Hence we index to indicate differences. Since 
one dog differs from another dog or one chair from another or one 
student from another, we index: dog 1, dog, dog3, etc.; chair,, 
chair2, chair3, etc.; student ;, student2, student3, etc. 

2. Dating: Each thing differs from every other thing and each 
thing differs from itself with the passage of time. Obviously Viet- 
nam in 1964 differs from Vietnam in 1970; hence we write Viet- 
namyj964, Vietnamyg979. Likewise, teacher first class period differs 
from teacher sixth class period. 

3. Etc.: Another principle is that of non-allness. We cannot 
see all, feel all, smell all, etc. Much of nature passes us up simply 
because our senses cannot register certain sound and light waves. 
Further, we are not able to tell all about any event. Say what you 
will, there is more that could be said. Accordingly, we warn our- 
selves, our readers, our listeners, etc., that we have not experi- 
enced the allness of a given event, nor have we said all that could be 
said, by adding etc. to our sentences, Omission of details, deliber- 
ately or innocently, can be critical. Korzybski said: 

In a non-aristotelian, infinite-valued orientation, we do not 

assume that what we say can cover all the characteristics 

of a situation, and so we remain conscious of a permanent 

et cetera instead of having the dogmatic, period-and-stop 

attitude. > 

4. Non-elementalism: This means that we can split verbally 
what in fact cannot be split at the non-verbal level. We can speak of 
body and mind, of space and time, of heredity and environment, but 
as Wendell Johnson has said: it is hard to imagine something happen- 
ing somewhere at no time or sometime nowhere. We correct this 
language dysfunction by putting quotes around "mind," "body," etc. 

We have that delightful non-elemental illustration in Alice. "Well, 
Ihave often seen a cat without a grin, but a grin without a cat! It's 
the most curious thing Iever saw in all my life." And when the Queen 
ordered the cat's head off, the executioner argued, "You couldn't 
cut off a head unless there was a body to cut it off from." 

5. The Hyphen: This device serves the same purpose; that is, 
we hyphenate words that are related at the non-verbal level. We 
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hyphenate to emphasize the fact that it is we who dothe structuring. 
Thus: body-mind, space-time, heredity-environment, etc., are be- 
ing connected by our structuring of language. 

6. To-meness: This device emphasizes the point that it is we 
who talk; we invariably mix ourselves into what we say. Conscious- 
ness or projection in language directs the language user to employ 
to meness, and since each of us is different -- person ;, person), 
etc.--we should indicate that our experiencing of events differs. 
The existential individual is unique and we caution others with the 
caveat "to me." 

7. etc. 

As given in this hurried manner, these devices may strike many as 
unacceptably simplistic. This just isn't the stuff out of which we 
fashion an educational philosophy or even a method. But with a little 
intervention of thought, might we suggest that philosophers will 
recognize that we have here a methodology which deals with some of 
philosophy's most basic issues. It confronts, as a minimum, three 
key issues from the Golden Age of Athens that persist down to our 
day: 1) knowledge is perception, 2)man is the measure of all things, 
and 3) everything is in a state of flux; that is, all is change. 6 

The methodology of general semantics also meets head on John 
Dewey's concern with dualistic thinking; it is related to many dimen- 
sions of current epistemological assays; and it has direct relevance 
to such positions in psychology as projective testing and transac- 
tionalism. 


General Semantics and Educational Philosophy 


As indicated earlier, recent developments in educational philosophy 
point to a preoccupation with language analysis. Underlying the out- 
look of the fusion of philosophical analysis and educational concerns 
is a profound distrust of theoretical constructs springing from 
mental images, the sort that has always pervaded speculative phi- 
losophy. The pertinent questions, "What do you mean?" and "How do 
you know?" are the linguistic philosopher's challenge not to look be- 
yond the observable and the immediately verifiable. It is evident 
from the previous section that these questions are also inscribed on 
the escutcheon of general semantics, but philosophers of education 
have largely tended to ignore the contribution of general semantics. 
One reason for this neglect is indicated by Susanne Langer, 

For the philosophical understanding of poetry and its rela- 
tion to art in general, the current positivistic credo of 
"general semantics" is simply inadequate; .a more intimate 
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study of the function of language is required than their 
customary divisions of propositional uses . .. and emo- 
tional uses. 7 

Max Black also has attacked general semantics, but although there 
is agreement between Langer and Black vis-a-vis the limitations of 
general semantics, Black does not concur with Langer that general 
semantics is positivistic. He contends that it is essentially nomi- 
nalistic. Black wrote, "a crude nominalism of this sort is often 
found, nowadays, expressed by overenthusiastic devotees of the 
popular movement known as general semantics. "8 

Such statements exemplify the position of a number of critics of 
general semantics. But recognizing what has been argued previously: 
general semantics has never been put forward as a purely academic 
discipline; it is best comprehended as a method -- a means of better 
understanding the nature of the symbolic system which we use to 
organize and handle experience--then it makes a great deal of sense 
to hold that language be dated, that all cannot be said about any- 
thing, that it is we who use language, and that language has temporal 
dimensions. Yet analytic philosophy often neglects implicitly these 
aspects, particularly the temporal dimensions of language. 

Mikel Dufrenne has explained the nontemporal level of language. 
The following example shows the basic concern of analytic philoso- 
phers: 

Take the game of chess: to know the game, one has to learn 
the rules; and the rules, just like the rules of syntax, are 
nontemporal or, in any case, asHusserl says, omnitemporal. 
They are valid for all time and for all places. In contrast, 
when two players actually engage in playing chess, this is an 
event in history: each move that is made follows the one 
before within a concrete duration. Nevertheless, even now, 
each moment of the game constitutes amomentary system. 
To understand it, it is necessary to consider the game as a 
whole whose elements all fit together and where any move- 
ment of the one element affects all the others. Doubtless 
each move forms part of a history: it is conditioned by 
what has gone before in the game and it is oriented toward 
what will come afterward; it opens certain possibilities and 
it closes others. But the sort of time that pertains to the 
course of the game is still not something of concrete dura- 
tion: it is, like Cartesian time, a succession of discontin- 
uous instants; the link that unites the moves of the game 
is logical rather than chronological. One does not explain a 
game by saying how long it has lasted or by recounting a 
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history, but rather by making a logical analysis. It is just 
this that linguistics has undertaken primarily to do. An 
individual word, for example, is not something to be ex- 
plained by its history or its etymology, but by its place and 
function within the system. ? 
This explanation evokes a certain finality. Incontestably, there is 
a life of language. No doubt, analytic philosophy has contributed 
greatly to our understanding of the use of language by pursuing the 
nontemporal dimension, but it directs us to examine language as an 
autonomous object, obeying its own laws, quite independently of the 
human beings who use it. Linguistic philosophy should admit that 
language is more than an object of communication; it is also a means 
of communication. If this is admitted, the most important branch 
of linguistics is semantics, For to be a master of a language, sub- 
ordinated to the service it renders thought, is to move within a 
certain universe of meaning; and it is here that semantics becomes 
general semantics. General semanticists long have noted that each 
language offers a veritable Weltanschanuung, an implicit vision of 
the world. It is necessary to recognize that when one speaks, it is a 
form of communication as well as a whole way of thinking. Thus our 
logic is oriented by our syntax, and our syntax by our culture. Ernst 
Cassierer has commented: 
Man cannot escape from his own achievement.... No longer 
in a merely physical universe, man lives in a symbolic uni- 
verse. Language, myth, art, and religion are parts of this 
universe. They are the varied threads which weave the sym- 
bolic net, the tangled web of human experience. All human 
progress in thought and experience refines upon and 
strengthens this net. No longer can man confront reality 
immediately; he cannot see it, as it were, face to face, 10 
It is proposed here that a language represents akind of world view; 
as Peirce is reputed to have remarked, if Aristotle had been Mexican 
his logic would have been different. Given, then, the diversity of 
languages currently employed, we acknowledge aclear-cut relativism. 
It is this point that we wish to examine. In view of the prevalence 
of the slogan "ordinary language," and of such terms as "linguistic" 
or "analytic" philosophy of education or the "analysis of language" in 
education, one thing needs especially to be considered: we are not 
taking all of philosophy as analysis, nor are we suggesting that logi- 
cal empiricism and ordinary language philosophy are one and the same. 
Rather we are suggesting that the contemporary philosophical thrust 
called "linguistic" has indeed run a course from logical atomism 
through logical empiricism to ordinary language analysis, and may 
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well be moving toward metatheorizing!! without incorporating the 
view that would free us from a fallacious ontological commitment, 

In so far as logical atomism and logical empiricism are concerned 
with revealing the structure of facts, an oversimplified language- 
referent approach to reality, the "nominalistic" posture of general 
semantics is not acceptable to "linguistic" philosophers of education. 
And it is an open question at the present time whether ordinary lan- 
guage philosophy is any less concerned with discovering reality. J.L. 
Austin said, 'When we examine what we should say when, what words 
we should use in what situations, we are looking again not merely at 
words (or 'meanings,' whatever they may be) but also at the realities 
we use the words to talk about.... "12 

Accordingly, if we are to theorize about education, we must do 
more than analyze -- we must semanticize as well. For this reason 
we think it advantageous to use a method which gives more than im- 
plicit recognition that we do not have "realities - out - there," nor 
accepts "reality-in-me.'"' The general semanticist takes the position 
that it is most fruitful to adopt the notion that reality is a trans- 
action between man and things, and language is our way of structur- 
ing that experience. 

There is a further reason why some educational philosophers might 
consider the methodology of general semantics. There is a strong 
connection between its method and pragmatic method. What these 
basically have in common is what might be called a scientific ap- 
proach toward inquiry. The scientific method has been rephrased for 
general semantics by Wendell Johnson: 

We may say inbriefest summary, that the method of science 
consists of (a) asking clear answerable questions in order to 
direct one's (b) observations, which are made in a calm and 
unprejudiced manner, and which are then, (c) reported as ac- 
curately as possible and in such a way as to answer the ques- 
tions that were asked to begin with, after which (d) any 
pertinent beliefs or assumptions that were held before the 
observations were made are revised in light of the observa- 
tions made and the answers obtained. Then more questions 
are asked in accordance with the newly revised notions, fur- 
ther observations are made, new answers are arrived at, be- 
liefs, and assumptions are again revised, after which the 
whole process starts all over again. In fact, it never stops. 
Science as a method is continuous. All its conclusions are 
held subject to the further revision that new observations 
may require, 13 
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Equally significant, F.C.S, Schiller, the English-American prag- 
matist, persistently attacked Aristotelian logic in his best-known 
book, LOGIC FOR USE, and anticipated in a rather direct manner 
much of what has come to be called general semantics. 

This matching operation of general semanticists and pragmatists 
could be carried to great length. But perhaps the most significant 
commonality exhibited by both is the fact that although each repre- 
sents a point-of-view, it is a method that each has attempted to 
influence educational philosophy. William James described pragma- 
tism as follows: 

Pragmatism does not stand for any special results. Itisa 


method only.... It has no dogmas, and no doctrine save its 
methods . . . the pragmatic method is an attitude or orien- 
tation.... The attitude of looking away from first things, 


principles, "categories,"'supposed necessities; and of looking 

toward last things, fruits, consequences, fact, 15 
Similarly, Peirce said: 

Suffice it to say once more that pragmatism is, in itself, no 

doctrine of metaphysics, no attempt to determine the truth 

of things. It is merely a method of ascertaining the mean- 

ings of hard words and of abstract concepts. All pragmatists 

of whatsoever stripe will cordially assent to that state- 

ment, 16 

We wish to point out that general semantics, like pragmatism of 

fifty years ago, is rejected out-of-hand by those who understand it 
to be primarily methodological and popular. William James once ob- 
served that the critics of pragmatism seem "to labor under an in- 
ability, almost pathetic, to understand the thesis which they seek 
to refute." We are tempted to say that the critics of general se- 
mantics labor under a pathetic inability to appreciate general seman- 
tics because it can be understood with such facility. It is too easy 
to be worthy of philosophical consideration. Korzybski was fond of 
telling his seminars that general semantics is baby-talk; anybody can 
understand it. Rare is the thinker who would comment in this man- 
ner about his position, whether original or derived. Linguistic phi- 
losophers of educationhave already been challenged to concern them- 
selves with "more ordinary" language and with a less rigorous and 
more informal logic.!7 And Austin has warned that ordinary language 
analysis "... scarcely requires justification at present--too evi- 
dently, there is gold in them thar hills.... "18 It is, we concede, an 
open question whether linguistic analysis is so obsessed with the 
empirical verification of meaning that it has sold out to science and 
ignored the praxiological questions of education; but there can be no 
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doubt that its ascendency has been curtailed by a serious attack 
mounted in recent years by educational philosophers questioning its 
contribution. 19 

Realistically and intelligently viewed, the dilemma of educational 
philosophy today resolves itself into a matter of attitudes as well 
as methods. The solution lies in the hands of those who with analytic 
temperament utilize available methods, old and new, improving and 
consolidating rather than condemning and discarding. 


Conclusions 


What is the value of our point of view toward general semantics 
and educational philosophy? 

In the introduction we noted the advent and ascendancy of the 
analytic movement in educational philosophy. No one denies that 
linguistic analysis has greatly sharpened the educational philosopher's 
tools of criticism and inquiry. We are confident that educational 
philosophy also can profit from the methodology of general seman- 
tics. We have argued that there is a need to fuse syntactics and 
semantics. Syntactics treats of formation, that is to say, of the 
formation of discernible verbal forms or, in the case of logic, of 
correct formulas. Semantics, particularly general semantics, treats 
of signification, of the cultural- personal meaning of language. 
General semantics offers a method whereby we broaden our aware- 
ness of what is happening when symbols are being used; as a matter 
of fact, it increases tolerance for verbal behaviors through under- 
standing of the way language is used to communicate meaning. More- 
over, it offers the educational philosopher not only the study of 
meaning but the conduct meaning motivates. Its significant contri- 
bution lies in the emphasis given to the problems of living, educating, 
and inquiring within a disciplined approach. In this sense it is func- 
tionally existential. 

We contend that general semantics as a methodology can prove an 
effective point of departure for ordinary language analysis and can 
readily bring a student to the threshold and beyond of fundamental 
issues in education. More work of this kind would go a long way to- 
ward satisfying educational philosophy's critical need for a method 
that offers aless piecemeal approach to disciplined inquiry. Philoso- 
phy has experienced a revolution in a new key. Educational philoso- 
phers have profited greatly from this revolution. We would only add: 
this revolution and the discipline of educational philosophy would both 
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be strengthened by incorporating the methodology of general seman- 
tics. A small effort in this direction, we are confident, would 
effect major gains. 
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ATTITUDINAL ETHICS 
Donald H. Bishop 


The position which I wish to maintain is that a person acts ethically 
when he has a certain set of attitudes which have become so much a 
part of him that he acts almost unconsciously in terms of them in 
any situationdemanding moral choice. Some of them are compassion, 
love, mercy, kindness, forgiveness, good will, tolerance, patience, 
generosity and magnanimity. When we act in accordance with them, 
we are virtuous; when our actions are determined by their opposite, 
we are not. 

What is the basis of this claim? One answer is that ethics is pri- 
marily not a matter of having or doing but of being. Virtue is not 
an entity one can get or have. It is not a commodity we can buy or 
sell. Nor is it something one does. Virtue begins with being. One 
is virtuous or he is not, and the nature of his actions flows from the 
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nature of his being. The trouble with the virtue-as-a-thing approach 
is that it sets ethics within a dualistic context which I believe is in- 
valid. The self and its actions are one. Being is doing. The self is 
an activity not anentity. Or we might say that being and doing are 
not separate and opposites but are two parts of a larger whole and 
their relationship is that being is prior to or has priority over doing. 
From this standpoint one would say that virtue is not a matter of 
having compassion but being compassionate. A person may have com- 
passion but not be compassionate toward others. To only have com- 
passion is to not be virtuous necessarily; one is virtuous only by 
being compassionate. 

We might focus on the issue in a different way by considering 
statements often made such as the following. Goodness begins at 
home. If you want a better world, start with yourself. Don't blame 
others for what happened to you; blame yourself. Don't always be 
looking for the mote in your brothers' eyes; see the beam in your 
own, As the Buddha said, "The fault of others is easily perceived, 
but that of oneself is difficult to perceive." If you want to discover 
the cause of a person's acting toward you as he does, look back at 
what you did or said to him. Do not be so concerned about correcting 
others; you have enough to do to put your own house in order. 

What such statements tell us is that the locus in quo of virtue is 
inward or internal and not external. Each person is liable for his own 
moral condition. Such responsibility cannot be avoided; nor can it be 
foisted off on someone else. One cannot lay the blame on parents, 
environment, heredity, human nature or anything else. This is not 
to deny that environmentalism, the theory that one's environment 
determines one's character, may have, for example, some merit or 
validity. Its weakness is that it may become an excuse philosophy, 
and for that reason it cannot be used as an absolute justification of 
a person's actions. 

Whether or not a person is virtuous depends ultimately upon him- 
self. To quote the Buddha again, "By oneself evil is done; by oneself 
one suffers; by oneself evil is left undone; by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself, no one can purify another." 
One person cannot make another virtuous, It is basically an internal 
decision, a matter of being. From this it follows that any punish- 
ment - rewards type of ethical system is inadequate. It results in 
actions being externally motivated. And when the motivation of 
foreseeable rewards or punishments is absent, no motivation to 
virtue remains. 

There are two other aspects of an inner oriented ethics which may 
be mentioned at this point. The first can be brought out by asking, 
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how can a person love another if he does not first lovehimself prop- 
erly? Or how can one love another person if he does not have love in 
himself first? We might substitute for love such words as respect, 
be compassionate toward or be honest with. If we are not honest 
with ourselves, if we have no inner integrity, how can we be honest 
with others, consistently at least? We can be honest with others 
only when we consciously interact with them. But many human rela- 
tions are on amore automatic or less conscious level, and what then? 
Also what about situations where what we do is known only to our- 
selves? The basic premise here is that the nature of our actions is 
a reflection of ourselves and is not determined wholly or primarily 
by the external situation. 

The other aspect deals with the matter of obligation and again, a 
question, How can a person expect another to love him, if he has not 
first made himself lovable? Or how can we expect others to trust 
us, if we have not made ourselves trustworthy? How can we expect 
others to treat us with respect if we have not first made ourselves 
worthy of respect? We cannot demand that another person loves us 
unless we are loving or lovable. We cannot expect another person to 
trust us unless we are trusting or have made ourselves trustworthy. 
They are not under any unconditional or prior obligation to love, 
trust or respect us just because we exist or are. If we hold to an 
ethics of obligation, we have to recognize that the locus of obliga- 
tion is within ourselves first. By placing it there we avoid the pro- 
jection fallacy, that is, blaming others for what is at least in part 
our own fault. 

It might be noted that the projection phenomenon occurs on the 


group and national levels as well as the personal. Arabs blame the 
Jews and Jews blame the Arabs for the Near East troubles. We accuse 
China of striving to dominate South East Asia, and they insist that 
is exactly what we are doing. East Germany blames West Germany 
and West Germany blames East Germany. The Cuban missile crisis 
occurred because of Castro's South American conspiracy, not as a 
reaction to our prior Bay of Pigs action, Why is it that people are 
so blinded to their actions and their effects as causes of further 
action? How often in the newspapers which the great majority of 
Americans read do we find an article whose basic theme is that we 
are at fault in part at least or it was our actions which led others 
to do what they did? There seems to be a universal tendency for 
nations to blame other nations for what they are themselves, in 
part at least, responsible for. Is it because our ethical systems are 
much more "externally" than "internally" oriented ? 
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II 


One of the basic questions we face in ethics concerns motives or 
why do the good, assuming for the moment that we agree on what 
the good is. One answer is that it is in keeping with reality. One of 
its primary characteristics is that reality operates in terms of 
cause and effect. For every effect there is an equivalent cause and 
the effect and cause are identical. This is true both in nature and in 
human relationships. Be compassionate to others and they will be 
compassionate to you. Love and you will be loved. Respect others 
and they will respect you, the opposite being true also, There isa 
direct relationship between actions or events, Anyone who recognizes 
this finds it hard to understand, as mentioned above, why people as 
a group fail so often to admit that what those they view as enemies 
do is many times not a result of their enmity but a reaction to what 
was done before to them. 

The cause-effect principle, as related to ethics, is open to at 
least two interpretations. From one perspective it is a matter of 
results not rewards, It simply happens that, if you are compassion- 
ate, others will be compassionate to you. From a second standpoint 
it is the basis of a rewards-punishment type of ethical system. The 
reason for being virtuous, or compassionate in this instance, is that 
you will receive the same. Or, if you are cruel to others, they will 
be cruel to you. To avoid this, be kind to them. 

I£ one equates the cause-effect principle with a rewards system in 
ethics, he has committed two errors. He has confused rewards and 
results, and he has reduced ethics to a means and this is an invalid 
reduction. If I am virtuous because it will bring me a reward, I am 
using virtue as a means to anend, When we act thus we are acting 
expediently not virtuously. When we do this, we lay ourselves open 
to the danger of accepting any means as a good as long as it leads to 
the end sought. 

The first contention in regard to motives is that a utilitarian one 
is inadequate since it reduces virtue to thelevel of an instrument or 
technique, Let us use the concept of love as an example of this. 
There is a tendency in our culture today to equate love with sex, 
Thus a good lover is one who has perfected his sex techniques. That 
this is too narrow a definition of a good lover is self evident, since 
love is more than sex. The fallacy committed is equating a part with 
the whole. A good husband or wife is one who is more than a master 
of sex techniques. A basic premise here is that an ethical relation- 
ship involves a totalistic response. In the second place what else 
happens when love is viewed as an instrument or means, If its use 
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brings the calculated results, fine. Suppose, however, for some 
reason it does not. What happens then? Frustrated, love turns to 
anger. We become angry at the person on whom we bestowed love 
because it did not evoke a similar response. If, however, love is not 
viewed as an instrument for our own ends, if it is not given on utili- 
tarian terms, it would not turn to anger. 

An empirical-utilitarian motive then is inadequate, What are other 
possible motives? The ought or duty is one and I have already indi- 
cated at least one drawback with it. Self realization might be an- 
other. A quite plausible theory is that one cannot fulfill one's true 
self without being virtuous. A man who is not compassionate is not 
a full man, he is not even a man but is less than human. Be compas- 
sionate to fulfill one's self then. There is still an element of self- 
ness or selfcenteredness in this motive however. There is another 
level of motivation in which there is supposedly purity of motive, 
and that is acting on a level of being where one is virtuous for the 
sake of virtue in and of itself; one is good for its own sake; one does 
the right for the right's sake and for no other reason. This would 
appear to be the highest level of being and motivation and there are 
those who deem this the most praiseworthy motive. Acts stemming 
from it are considered truly virtuous for they stem from a pure 
motive. 

This however does not exhaust all the possibilities. At least one 
remains. A way of getting at it is to consider levels of being or 
living. The Chinese philosopher Fung Yu Lan has an increasing scheme 
in which he divides men into four groups; the innocent where, like 
children, one acts without greatly understanding what one is doing; 
the utilitarian where one is aware of himself anddoes everything for 
himself; the moral where, as a member of society, one acts "for the 
sake of righteousness and not for the sake of personal profit"; and 
finally the transcendent where one acts not only as a member of 
society but of the whole universe. One who lives on this level is a 
sheng or sage, the equivalent of Plato's philosopher who has gone 
from the cave of the sensory world to the world of the intellect. 
The Buddhist declares that one who lives on this fourth and highest 
level has attained Enlightenment or Nirvana. The Hindu says that 
one has reached it after working out one's karma when he is in a 
state of absolute being. On this level the individual has gone beyond 
both good and evil. He is, in a sense, motiveless. He is beyond 
motivation, He is not attracted by evil but he is not motivated by 
the good either. Only when he has reached this level of being can he 
act virtuously. The notion of motiveless action is difficult for a 
westerner to comprehend and accept, perhaps however only because 
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it is foreign to our traditional psychology and epistemology. We find 
it hard to imagine or believe that a person can act without a reason 
or motive, Because it is not a part of our background does not allow 
us to dismiss it as nonsense however. 

The highest level of being, then, is one in which the individual has 
transcended the duality of evil and good. His actions are motivated 
by neither, He does the right unconsciously. There are at least two 
criticisms of a "purity of motive" ethics. One who does the good or 
right for its own sake is still acting in terms of a motive, i.e. ex- 
pediently; and to act interms of expedience is to not act virtuously. 
A second difficulty with the "good for goodness sake" motivation is 
that those who act interms of it may fall prey to self-righteousness 
or self rightness. "Good" people can be terribly self righteous, thus 
denying their own goodness or the good they profess. Genuine good- 
ness always has a breath of openness and unknowingness to it, 


III 


The moral philosopher is also concerned about the epistemological 
question. How do we determine that act X is virtuous and act Y is 
not? To answer the question let us consider types of epistemologies. 
One type sets knowledge within an empirical-rational framework, It 
consists of sensory observations and rational inferences or percep- 
tions and concepts. Knowledge is conceived of as an object, Truth 
is something one can get by investigation, It is a product or con- 
struct of the mind, Dualisms are involved in this epistemology-- 
subject and object, true or false, we and they. Because knowledge 
is thought of as an entity, it is viewed and voiced in quantitative- 
conceptualistic or space-time forms and terms, 

Suppose however truth or knowledge were construed otherwise as 
indicated by the following statements. Truth is an activity not a 
thing. Knowledge is a process not an entity. Thus knowing is the 
term we should use. What we mean by true and false is really suit- 
able and unsuitable or adequate and inadequate, Truth is insight not 
knowledge. Truthfulness not truth is the word we ought to use. 
Truth, i.e. truthfulness, is to be realized, not known. Knowing or 
understanding consists of or is a result of awareness or being aware 
of, sensitivity or being sensitive to. The knowing process is really 
a matter of sensitivity and awareness; the more sensitive one is, 
the more one knows. Knowledge is ontologically not empirically 
grounded, 

The first type of knowledge or epistemological approach may be 
suitable for understanding the empirical world, the world of objects. 
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It is fallacious, however, to structure ethics within the same kind 
of epistemology. Several reasons may be given for this. For one 
thing we are dealing with two different kinds of reality anda differ- 
ent epistemology is required. Also a quantitative-conceptualistic 
value system simply becomes a legalistic ethics, and ethics is not a 
matter of setting up prescribed rules and trying to apply and follow 
them in every situation. In the third place reason is not absolute 
and unconditional. Reason is a tool. It does not decide what is right; 
it simply tells us the best means of achieving the end we have decided 
is good or right. Further, reason is subject to corruption. It can 
be used for unethical as well as ethical ends and there is nothing in 
reason per se which guarantees it will be used only for the latter. 
Finally, from the standpoint of the second type of epistemology, 
reason and the senses are accessories to being and not a part of 
genuine being. A man is more than his reason and senses, A ration- 
alistic ethics, then, is inadequate. 

The highest state of being described previously has as its episte- 
mological corollary the second type of knowledge. We are not in a 
position to answer, from that standpoint, the "how we know" ques- 
tion, that is, what criteria one can use to determine the rightness 
or wrongness of an act. One which would be ruled out, not com- 
pletely, but ultimately is the test of consequences, Consequences 
cannot be overlooked, to the extent that one can predict or foresee 
them. But this is one of its difficulties. We can never foresee all 
of the consequences of an act and we can never be sure the expected 
consequences will mature. Results may overflow actions and may not 
take the course planned on or hoped for. Three other reasons may be 
given. An ethics of consequences is an ethics of calculation, If there 
are no attractive foreseeable consequences, especially for one's self, 
then there is no motive for action, Thus we find ourselves back again 
on the "action by motives" or the empirical-conceptual level. In the 
second place, if ethics is put in amathematical-rational framework, 
it again simply becomes ethical legalism. In the third place an ethics 
of consequences places the locus of morality outside the person and, 
as has already been pointed out, such an ethics is inadequate. 

On the other hand the answer to the epistemological question con- 
sistent with the position maintained here would be as follows. We 
would have to say it is a matter of knowing or understanding by em- 
pathy, or our relations with other are not knowledge but empathy 
relations, It is a matter of immediate knowing or knowledge by im- 
mediacy based on a relation of oneness with the other person, It 
assumes that the self can by its very nature know things directly 
without outside help. It is a matter of direct apprehension. The 
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term intuition might describe it if we recognize at once the origin 
of the word as being the Latin in+tueri meaning to look in or "be 
inside" the other, It is a matter of wisdom, the Confucianist would 
say, for that is what characterizes the sage. It may or may not 
include the senses and reason but, if it does, it transcends them. 
This understanding process cannot be called irrational as opposed to 
rational, but is a-rational or trans-rational. It is not contrary to 
reason; nor is it provable by reason. 

It presupposes a metaphysical state which I have not discussed yet 
but shall shortly, namely a state of oneness, This state of non- 
duality characterizes the person on the highest level of being. He has 
transcended the subject-object relationship, the I-you duality because 
he begins with the category of we and not you-I, and he sees persons 
as more than empirical-conceptual realities, Thus he finds it appro- 
priate to insist that, if a person is in a state of oneness, of full 
awareness or sensitivity to another, he will do the virtuous thing and 
he will do it unconsciously, Take compassion as an example. We need 
not set up rules to determine whether or not aparticular act iscom- 
passionate, One knows by being compassionate. If he does not, then 
his compassion, his awareness is not yet deep enough. In fact from 
this point of view the question how do weknow is itself an irrelevant 
one since the relationship between the two people is not of the 
quantitative-conceptualistic type. 

This then is the best answer that can be given from the second 
epistemological standpoint. It is unsatisfactory because it is a con- 
ditional one, It has an element of uncertainty init. But this only 
shows that it is in keeping with the nature of reality, which is, as 
indicated earlier, open or open ended, That is to say, there is no 
absolute answer to the ethical-epistemological question. No ethical 
system is foolproof in that it will provide a means of ensuring that 
people will act ethically. There is no way of being sure, for example, 
that compassion will beget compassion, As a primary virtue, com- 
passion cannot be bargained for. The truly virtuous man does not 
withhold compassion until he has received a contract from the other 
person saying he will be compassionate also. He simply is compas- 
sionate. 


IV 


The two questions dealt with thus far have concerned knowledge of 
the good and motives for doing it. Let us now consider the question 
what is virtue or what is aspecific virtue such as compassion, From 
the standpoint of attitudinal ethics three replies are inorder, First, 
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a definite answer cannot be given because such virtues defy descrip- 
tion. They cannot be reduced to words or sentences, one reason being 
they are not in the empirical-rational category. If we insist on doing 
so, we should recognize that when we do we are doing them an injus- 
tice. In the second place the question itself places virtue in the 
category of an entity, which is unacceptable from this point of view. 
Third, attitudinal ethics presupposes a metaphysical position, and 
the question can be answered obliquely by discussing various meta- 
physical views. 

I shall consider only two. One school of thought holds reality to be 
particularistic, materialistic, and dualistic. Its adherents have a 
"things" view of reality and believe that physical, mathematical, 
time and space categories and terms are sufficient fordescribing it. 
They hold that reality consists of particular entities, each an abso- 
lute in itself and related dialectically. They believe man to be of the 
same type of reality. Thus they would conceive of ethics as empiri- 
cally oriented and would hold that virtues can be described in ration- 
alistic, propositional forms or statements. 

The second view of reality I shall discuss would be a corollary to 
the highest level of being described previously. A person living on 
that level conceives of reality as a one, a unity, a whole. He holds 
to an organic view of reality in which interdependence is the unifying 
principle. There are no isolated entities. Even a material particle 
is both itself and its context, since it is set within a context and 
acts in terms of the laws or principles to which the context is sub- 
ject. He holds to a non-dualistic view of reality; its parts are not in 
opposition to each other but are interdependent and supplement one 
another, He believes that the dualities we perceive are contingent 
or relative, Tney are "in the eye of the perceiver." Up to us on 
earth would be down to a spaceman in the sky. Dualities can be tran- 
scended or resolved into larger categories, man and woman into hu- 
man beings, the states of Washington and California into the United 
States, the United States and Canada into North America, North 
America and South America into the Western Hemisphere. 

The primordial category he might end up with would be existence, 
being or consciousness, There are simply different types and levels 
of existence or consciousness, Again we come to the idea of knowing 
as consciousness, sensitivity or awareness and the knowing process 
as one in which the latent unity of man and man or of all reality be- 
comes realized. One recognizes, then, the merit of the two state- 
ments, true knowledge is knowledge of identities and truth unites 
while falsehood divides. On the empirical-rational level we do not 
have complete knowledge of a particle unless we understand it in 
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terms of the identity of itself and its context. On the trans- 
empirical - rational level knowing is the process of individuals or 
groups identifying with another in terms of the needs, hopes, aspira- 
tions common to all mankind. The epistemologies on both levels have 
this in common, that they accept the unitive function of truth or 
truthfulness, Unity between two people is possible only if they are 
honest with each other; if not, separateness results, 

Positive attitudes such as compassion presuppose identity or the 
oneness of reality and when practiced realize identity. They pre- 
suppose the wholeness of reality and when practiced result in unity. 
Here we have one way of determining if an act is or is not compas- 
sionate, whether or not it brings about identity or astate of oneness 
between individuals or groups. If no unity results, it means that 
non- compassion and prejudice are present rather than compassion 
and truth or truthfulness, 

There is a direct relationship between attitudes and knowledge or 
knowing. Attitudes are primordial because they determine both the 
boundaries and nature or content of our knowledge. Take compassion 
and contempt as examples. What is the situation when we are con- 
temptuous of another person? We know less about the person and 
what we know will bedetermined by our contempt, It acts as blinders 
do onahorse, Our contempt places us in a dualistic-dialectic rela- 
tionship with the other person, We see him only from our point of 
view. We view him as a thing and as separate from ourselves, and 
our separateness makes it easier to think of him as different from 
and inferior to ourselves. The next step of viewing him as a com- 
modity to use for. our own advantage is an easy one. The end result 
is that our relationship with the other person is an unethical one. 

What happens when our attitude is one of compassion? We relate 
to him on the basis of empathy -- getting inside the other to see 
things as he does. We then see totalistically, from his as well as 
our own point of view. Our knowledge is expanded. We see the other 
person not as a thing to be used but a being whose integrity and self- 
hood is to be respected and realized. We recognize identities and 
their recognition increases the depth of our knowing. We recognize 
that people everywhere have the same physical and psychological 
needs, that suffering and pain are universal, that despair and dis- 
illusionment come to all, that all men face death. When one recog- 
nizes these things, how can he help but be compassionate? In that 
sense compassion justifies itself or is its own justification. Com- 
passion leads us to recognize then that we are not in essence differ- 
ent from one another, It makes us realize that there is good and evil 
in both, Thus absolute good or absolute evil is on the side of neither. 
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Guilt is shared and the recognition of this is the first step toward 
reconciliation. Compassion then is able to achieve what contempt 
could not, namely the actualization of reality, that is bringing to 
fruition the unity, the oneness, the identity, the non-separateness 
of reality. 

One might carry this argument a step farther by pointing out that 
what is true on the person to person level is also true on the group 
level, What happens between nations, for example, who relationships 
are characterized by negative attitudes--suspicion, distrust, fear? 
The United States and China since 1949 is a good illustration. The 
wall erected around China has limited ourselves as much as it has the 
Chinese, Our knowledge of them is restricted and distorted as is 
their knowledge of us. 

The second view of reality and the highest level of living which I 
have described has as its ethical corollary such primary and positive 
attitudes as compassion and love. They enable one to transcend 
dualities and to live on the level of the universal. Such attitudes are 
themselves of the category of universals. Compassion is the same 
wherever found, A compassionate act is a compassionate act whether 
performed by a Japanese, German, American or African, As universal 
they are also constants, that is they remain the same through time 
although the situations in which they are to be applied vary in time. 
Finally the universal nature of an attitude such as compassion gives 
us a clue to the question of whom one should be compassionate to. 
The answer is everyone, 


V 


It remains now to suggest what view of the self is a corollary of 
attitudinal ethics and the metaphysical and epistemological view it 
is grounded in. First the self is what one is and not what one does, 
This is because what one does is determined by what one is. Further, 
the self as a mirror of reality naturally seeks wholeness because 
reality is a whole or totality, and its sources are inner and external. 
Truthfulness and compassion are prerequisites to wholeness. A per- 
son lacking integrity and love is not a whole person, And a person 
achieves wholeness of being not in isolation but along with other 
selves, That man and woman supplement one another evenon a physi- 
cal level is an elementary example of this. To achieve wholeness in 
our relations with others requires that we get over the illusion of 
the absolute self. 

No person is an absolute unto himself. No person lives in a state 
of absolute independence. There is no isolated self, Each of us lives 
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in at least a minimum physical-social context. We originated from 
two other persons, We are dependent on the air we breathe. Without 
it we would shortly die. No one has absolute rights, even over him- 
self, Living in the presence of other human beings makes such im- 
possible, No one can say that anything he has is unconditionally his 
for in time either it or he will disappear. The rugged individualism 
philosophy of our culture to the contrary, there is no absolute self, 

This means that to act ethically one must transcend an uncondi- 
tional view of the self and a dualistic-dialectical attitude toward 
other selves, One does this when living on the highest level of being 
mentioned earlier, On that level one transcends one's own self 
naturally and unconsciously since the absolute self no longer exists 
to make one aware of one's self. One acts unconsciously toward 
other selves because the dichotomy of one's self and others has been 
transcended, Only when one has reached that level can he say there 
is no self that I am not and no self that is not I, 


VI 


My thesis has been that ethics is a matter of having a certain set 
of attitudes which have become so deeply imbedded in a person that 
he acts unconsciously in terms of them in situations requiring a 
moral choice. Compassion has been used as an example of such an 
attitude, Attitudinal ethics places the locus of or responsibility for 
virtue within or on one's self, It uses being as the primordial cate- 
gory. It rejects a punishment-rewards ethics or any ethical system 
limited to an empirical-rational level because of their inadequacy of 
motive, An attitudinal ethics has as its corollary a level of being or 
living in which knowing is conceived of as being aware or being sensi- 
tive, in which reality is viewed as one, dualities are transcended, the 
true self is held to be the non-absolute self, and virtue is what 
overcomes separateness and enhances unity. 

As to proof, it has been implied that no absolute proof can be 
offered for this view, or any other, for to do so would be to deny the 
nature of reality, or human reality at least, namely the contingent 
situation finite man finds himself in, Because he is caught up in such 
a plight, man always acts without being completely sure of or able to 
predict fully the results of his actions, If this be so, the criterion 
of consequences is not alone sufficient, There must be others and I 
have indicated what one at least might be. 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1999 
Robert J. Whitaker 


The twentieth century has been one of great technical and scien- 
tific advancement. There are few of us who arenot affected directly 
or indirectly by many of these advancements. Whether we like it or 
not, we are living in and being influenced by a scientific culture. 
While these many advancements produce great benefits for society, 
they also produce many problems. Not the least of these problems 
is the type of scientific knowledge needed by those who are not di- 
rectly working in these various scientific areas. Only a small per- 
centage of the total working population in our society is now or will 
in the future be working as a scientist, engineer or technician. What 
then does this mean about the remainder--the majority--of the per- 
sons in our society? If they are not competent in these technical 
areas, what knowledge of them must they have if they are to parti- 
cipate to the fullest in the complex technical culture which we are 
developing? This is a large problem and one which is currently being 
given very little attention, particularly by our educational institu- 
tions. 

The problems of living in:the complex, technological society which 
will confront the youth of the year 1999 are problems which are with 
us today. If these problems are not now considered and attempts 
made to solve them, they may be insurmountable in 30 years. Some 
drastic changes will need to be made in some modes of our ways of 
living and thinking if civilization is not to regress (as it has in past 
history) to a flickering image of its present state. 

What type of education in the sciences should the youth of 1999 
receive? Obviously it will have to be a specialized type of:education. 
The type of study which may be satisfactory for the scientist, engi- 
neer, or technician obviously would be too extensive and largely in- 
accessible for the general education of the rest of the students. 
(Although great changes will need to be made in the means of edu- 
cating these specialists also.) If the science courses for these stu- 
dents concentrate merely on the data and the facts of science as is 
largely done now, the educational value of these courses isdoomed to 
failure from the start. Because the complexity of the individual 
disciplines within the scientific and technological areas has become 
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so great, it isimpossible for the specialist tobe completely familiar 
with all aspects of his individual area. Hence, to expect the non- 
specialist to become broadly acquainted with all aspects of all areas 
would be futile. The old idea of science as being merely a collection 
of facts or a body of knowledge--regardless of the limitations which 
we place on the boundaries of this body--is clearly inadequate. If 
science is only a collection of individual facts, then it would be 
hopeless for anyone to be a scientist. 

Science must be more than just a classification of information. 
Some have defined science as what scientists do; Percy Bridgman 
once defined physics as "doing one's damndest with one's mind, no 
holds barred." Such an operational definition of science should give 
us more hope in finding a possible solution to the education of the 
non-scientist. The education in the sciences which is needed by the 
general population must be one in which the human element of scien- 
tific progress is not lost in a maze of mathematical formulas. In 
fact, it is this human aspect of science which differentiates the 
scientist from the technician, who, more or less blindly, applies the 
work of the scientist. If the non-scientific persons in our culture 
do not have an understanding of, or an appreciation for, the scien- 
tific and technological advancements which have been made and which 
will be made in the future, to what extent will work of the scientists 
be hamstrung by administrators who are unsympathetic with his goals 
and methods and lack understanding of the philosophy which underlies 
the scientific operation? 

C.P. Snow has pictured the conflict existing between the scientist 
and the non-scientist in his book, THE TWO CULTURES. In this 
book, Snow deplores the lack of communication between scientific 
and non-scientific intellectuals. If this lack of communication within 
that part of our educated community exists, as it undoubtedly does, 
the blame must rest more or less equally on the shoulders of both 
groups. But it would seem that in his analysis, Snow has omitted a 
large and very important group of persons for whom we should be 
vitally concerned, This is that vast group which is not primarily 
concerned with creative intellectual studies. This would include such 
groups as businessmen, technicians, skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
and even such highly specialized professions as medicine and law. To 
what extent is the scientific community communicating meaningfully 
to these groups? The false ideal of many, that the role of science is 
to provide "Better things for better living. . . ," is one that pre- 
dominates in much of the thinking of the layman. To what extent is 
the average citizen then capable of making an intelligent decision 
concerning something of science, when his primary contact with 
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"scientists" is through the toothpaste or aspirin advertisements on 
television? There can be little doubt why there is mass confusion 
concerning the aims and roles of a scientist in our culture! 

If we are to have any hope for the future of tomorrow's youth, we 
must overcome some of the tenets of the strongly ingrained Ameri- 
can philosophy of pragmatism. Parts of this philosophy tend to place 
serious limitations on some areas of our educational and on our whole 
cultural framework. It is tempting to ignore those things which 
appear to have no immediate or apparent future use for making a 
living (or a profit), but civilization has progressed to a point where 
we cannot afford to be concerned only with our immediate surround- 
ings. The world of 1999 will be drastically different from the world 
of 1970--perhaps more different than 1970 was from 1900. The world 
will have shrunk to a much smaller size than it is at present; geo- 
graphic and cultural barriers will be crumbling before the technical 
advancements of wider communication and more rapid transportation. 
Since much of this technical advancement can be made only with the 
coordinated effort of an educated population (or at least educated 
leaders who are elected by the population), the need for an apprecia- 
tion for scientific work will ever increase. 

However, with the increase and advancement of technology based 
on the physical sciences a larger, more difficult, and more serious 
problem likewise presents itself. This is the apparent lag in the 
social sciences. Perhaps it is easy to understand why the physical 
sciences have progressed much more rapidly than the social sciences. 
In many ways the problems involved there are easier to limit and to 
define. The solutions, granting certain specialized technical knowl- 
edge and processes, are more or less certain and, once found, are 
universally acceptable. However, the problems in the social sciences 
are much more difficult because they have many more variables. 
People cannot be put into mathematical equations. Solutions, when 
presented, may not be accepted by all; they may be too limiting, or 
they may contain too much personal emotional involvement to be 
acceptable to a large number of people. (Some of the problems of 
applying the methods of the physical sciences to the social sciences 
are discussed in detail by Burtt in Ref. 3.) If the Utopian promise 
of our technical advancements is not to prove our destruction, much 
more serious consideration must be given to the social problems 
which it produces, This will be a fertile field for the most brilliant 
of the youth who will be the inheritors of 1999, 

We have been concerned primarily with the intellectual leaders of 
the year 1999, who will be providing the intellectual foundation for 
this culture, and to some extent with some of the problems of our 
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general education which will have to be solved in order to produce 
these leaders. Let us now turn to the "non-creative'' members of 
the society. (Perhaps "non- creative" is a poor choice of terms. 
Basically, the "creative" members of the society are considered here 
to be those who are the intellectual producers of ideas, in contract 
to those who implement these ideas or use them in the further pro- 
duction of "gadgets".) This would undoubtedly be the largest group 
in the society of 1999 as it is today. Although there may be broad 
areas of overlapping between these groups, the latter would contain 
primarily businessmen, technicians, etc., as previously mentioned. 

One important group, to which we should pay special attention, 
will be that of the technician. The increased scientific and techno- 
logical gadgetry of our society implies a great need for a large num- 
ber of highly trained technicians who would be trained to operate 
these technical devices. However, there is often confusion in the 
public mind in differentiating this group from the scientists. Even 
though these persons may be operating some complex scientific ma- 
chinery, they are not themselves scientists. These persons, though, 
will need training beyond the mere technical skill to operate their 
machines. The complexity of these machines is becoming such that 
a semi-skilled worker will be unable to operate them. Likewise, the 
technical background which is necessary will require an operator of 
much greater education and training than can be given in a short, 
on-the-job training course. 

However, we must not lose sight within the total plan of an educa- 
tional system that these persons, working in specialized technical 
areas, must also receive a broad, firm understanding of the founda- 
tions upon which their civilization is based. Likewise, their educa- 
tion and training will need to have a flexibility which will allow re- 
training or updating of information and techniques as easily as possi- 
ble. We are currently visualizing some of these problems as old jobs 
become obsolete, and new jobs come into being which require much 
higher skill and education. Education, in the future even more than 
today, will be a process which will continue long after the formal 
aspects have been completed. The individual who ceases to educate 
himself or to avail himself of educational opportunities after his 
formal education is completed, will be heading rapidly toward obso- 
lescence. 

We are approaching a curious paradox in our civilization, The new 
and greater problems, raised by the complex technological society 
which we are developing, bring agreater and greater need for a-broad 
perspective of this civilization inorder for us to orientate ourselves 
to our future goals. However, this society is also demanding far 
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greater specialization, so that finding any one person or group of 
persons with the ability to make such an objective survey is becom- 
ing far more difficult. However, if attempts are not made for such 
surveys, the confusion and the problems bound to develop in our so- 
ciety will become increasingly more complex and difficult to solve. 
We cannot afford to lose sight of this as we become more and more 
specialized, if we are to keep up with our increasing technological 
demands, 

The year 1999 will find colonies of researchers established on the 
moon. Researchers will be attempting to establish similar centers 
on Mars. Marine biologists will be working to extend planned farm- 
ing of vast areas beneath the sea. A greater proportion of our food 
crops will derive from such efforts, and from extensive use of foods 
which might be produced from algae grown in hydroponic solutions, or 
other vegetable-protein substitutes. A much larger proportion of 
electrical power in many parts of the world will be produced from 
direct conversion of solar energy. The use of nuclear energy to pro- 
duce electrical power will have decreased to alimited amount because 
of the greatly increased hazards arising from the disposal of the 
radioactive wastes and the partial depletion of economically recover- 
able uranium deposits. Simple methods of obtaining potable water 
from the oceans will have made possible the recovery of large areas 
of desert land for farming, and many suburbs which sprang up around 
cities during the early parts of the second half of the century will 
now be reclaimed for farm land. Planners will be redesigning cities 
in aplanned fashion to increase urbanization and to attempt to reduce 
the problems associated with greater urbanization. New cities will 
be built in areas away from agriculturally productive land, and the 
older cities will begin to reflect the changes in some modes of life. 
Much more of the city will be built below ground and smaller cities 
will begin to attempt to control the air within them, to further 
reduce pollution in much of the atmosphere. Some areas will have air 
purifying plants to remove many of the harmful products which have 
accumuiated in the atmosphere over the past hundred years. Indus- 
tries will spring up around these plants to make use of these re- 
covered products, and other new industries will develop to recover 
important materials from other types of waste. 

These are a few of the possible, foreseeable technical changes for 
which our culture must prepare itself. Many of these may be con- 
tingent on our ability to adapt to the changes which the next 30 years 
will bring upon us. Much of this will depend on our understanding of 
the need for the many changes which will take place, on our ability to 
make intelligent decisions based on the technical information given 
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to us, and on our willingness to follow such decisions. If the present 
state of response to scientific information regarding such things as 
possible hazards from smoking or the need to ban chemical pollution 
of the environment is continued, we may be very far from being able 
to meet the problems which will be facing us in the next few years. 

Living in a democracy as we do, there is no guarantee that the de- 
cisions in various areas will be made by those persons who are most 
qualified to make them. Since our governing officials have educations 
Similar to that of their constituents, they must depend upon the 
recommendations of people in various technical areas to guide them 
in making their decisions. The youth of the future--the leader of the 
future--cannot be an expert in all areas in which he will be expected 
to make decisions. However, he should have some understanding of 
the type of thinking which led his advisors to the recommendations 
upon which he must act. The inherent dangers of alack of this under- 
standing are pointed out graphically in C.P. Snow's SCIENCE AND 
GOVERNMENT. Incorrect decisions, based on the recommendations 
of highly biased advisors, point to agreat need for the leaders in the 
government to have abetter idea of science and of scientists than is 
presently the case. The pressing demands for such decisions of a 
technical nature will increase greatly in the future. 

This paper has dwelt heavily upon the problems which will confront 
the leaders in 1999 and lightly on possible solutions which will have 
to be found by them. It has also emphasized the problems which will 
be presented by the physical sciences and engineering technology. 
These are areas which will present many new social problems. How- 
ever, the social problems which this will bring forth will most likely 
be of a greater magnitude. If our technological progress is to con- 
tinue, our social problems must also be solved. However, a solution 
to these problems cannot be reached without consideration of their 
source. The role of technology in society and the problems associated 
with it is one which will need to be studied in all of its aspects if it 
is not to prove to be an albatross around the neck of the youth of 
1999. 
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EARLY WITTGENSTEIN'S "FUNDAMENTAL MISTAKE" 
J. M. Riteris 


It is not a matter of dispute these days that Ludwig Wittgenstein 
is one of the giants of 20th Century philosophy. Certainly judging 
from the massive outpouring of books and articles on Wittgenstein's 
philosophy (see 6 and 7) one must conclude that he is someone to be 
reckoned with -- and not only in the English speaking world--if one is 
to do philosophy today. As far as his influence is concerned, it is 
generally agreed, the philosophy of the INVESTIGATIONS (17) is most 
in vogue nowadays, i.e., what is usually referred to as "ordinary 
language philosophy" is its progeny. But the TRACTATUS (18) cannot 
be ignored, For not only did it sway Russell and bolster whole leagues 
of positivists, but according to Wittgenstein himself, it must be 
read in order to understand what the INVESTIGATIONS are all about 
(17, p. x). That is, the philosophy of the later Wittgenstein rests 
on the rejection of the doctrine of isomorphism between elementary 
propositions and obiects that in the TRACTATUS make up the heart 
of his famous "picture theory of meaning"(17, pp. 21-23). The curi- 
ous result of this rejection is that, according to Wittgenstein of the 
INVESTIGATIONS, meaning of all language, propositional language 
included, can be understood only by denying that language has any 
direct relation to the world. I will undertake to show in what follows 
that Wittgenstein rejected his Tractarian theories for the wrong 
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reasons and that his doctrine of isomorphism was not so much a 
mistaken theory as it was a fundamental confusion. 

It is an accepted and accurate tenet in current Wittgenstein 
scholarship that much of the TRACTATUS was compiled from Witt- 
genstein's NOTEBOOKS 1914-1916 (16). Indeed, the NOTEBOOKS 
frequently enable the reader to at least attempt to understand the 
progression of Wittgenstein's thought, since the TRACTATUS by it- 
self remains one of the most cryptic of philosophical compositions. 
One particular passage in the NOTEBOOKS, given little, if any, at- 
tention in current literature (see, however, 8, p. 94ff), has particu- 
lar interest for my concern here; it signals a most telling clue. 
Wittgenstein writes 

In all these considerations Iam somewhere making some sort 

of FUNDAMENTAL MISTAKE. (16, p. 10) 
It is my contention that Wittgenstein was quite correct here. And 
what is more, this fundamental mistake, I am convinced, was carried 
over to the TRACTATUS quite intact. Let me try to spell out with 
some clarity what it was that Wittgenstein only vaguely suspected 
in the quoted passage above. 

One of the more fascinating if not indeed baffling features of the 
TRACTATUS is that no one seems to beable to specify with any pre- 
cision whatever what the 525numbered remarks ultimately advocate. 
Nowhere in the TRACTATUS can it be said that the text proceeds 
from premises to conclusion, despite Wittgenstein's insistence that 
the decimal numbers "indicate the logical importance of the proposi- 
tions" (18, p. 7n). It has been suggested that the numbers comprise 
a "rhythm of emphasis" (15, p. 5), or that they are to be considered 
as a Wagnerian "leitmotiv" (10, p. 19), and even that the whole num- 
bering system suggests a private joke at the expense of the reader 
(3, p. 2). But do rhythms, or leitmotivs, or private jokes have force 
of argument? Of course not. So it must be concluded that the deci- 
mal numbers are of no tangible use for helping one understand Witt- 
genstein's progression of thought, and the only utility they have is 
as handy identification tags for particular passages in the TRACTA- 
TUS, a practice I shall follow in this paper. Yet even on this, shall 
we say, trivial level Wittgenstein was imitated by a number of 
writers in the years immediately following the appearance of the 
TRACTATUS -- a practice that has fortunately been almost entirely 
abandoned. When one turns to the more substantive parts of the 
TRACTATUS, consensus is--not surprisingly--even more difficult to 
find. I will go here straight to the heart of the matter. 

For Wittgenstein "all philosophy is a 'critique of language'" (18, 
4.0031). In the TRACTATUS the main thrust is to account for the 
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way in which language manages to connect with non-linguistic reality 
or, as I said earlier, with the world. But what does he mean by 
"language"? What is his "theory of language"? At first blush this is 
not at all clear. Anumber of commentators have claimed that in the 
TRACTATUS Wittgenstein is concerned with the language of ordinary 
discourse (cf. 4, p. 143; 2, p. 91; 9, pp. 16-17). Others argue that 
the concern is about an ideal or, if you wish, perspicuous language 
along the lines of Russell's and Whitehead's PRINCIPIA MATHE- 
MATICA (cf. 5, pp. 145-146; 13, p. 508; 1, p. 154££). The ordinary 
language advocates rest their case on Wittgenstein's assertion that 
". . . all of the propositions of our everyday language, just as they 
stand, are in perfect logical order. . . " (18, 5.5563). Note, how- 
ever, that elsewhere in the TRACTATUS Wittgenstein is quite ex- 
plicit in insisting that we must concern ourselves with a sign language 
much like the "conceptual notation of Frege and Russell" (18, 3.325). 
Does this mean that Wittgenstein merely contradicts himself? Per- 
haps not. If we realize that a perspicuous language is designed only 
to exhibit more clearly and lucidly than ordinary language can the 
ontologically categorial structure of the world, and nothing more, 
then we also realize that the structure which the perspicuous lan- 
guage is to exhibit must be argued for independently, i.e., by means 
of ordinary discourse. Once this is grasped, Wittgenstein's curious 
statement that the propositions of ordinary discourse are inperfect 
logical order can now be re-read as pointing out that ordinary dis- 
course can be quite adequate, provided it is in logical order. Thus, 
with the ambiguity between 3.325 and 5.5563 removed, there is no 
question but that Wittgenstein in the TRACTATUS is concerned with 
the "philosophic investigation of language", and not with the "study 
of linguistic usage"'as the ordinary language advocates would have it. 
Of course, as we well know, the later Wittgenstein did indeed coun- 
sel that all philosophy be reduced to the "study of linguistic usage" 
(see 17), but it would be quite myopic to claim that that is reason 
enough to consider that Wittgenstein's Tractarian concern was liter- 
ally the same as his concern in the INVESTIGATIONS. What then is 
his philosophic investigation of language? His attempt at formulating 
the theory leads him, as we shall see, to his "fundamental mistake." 

The pervasive idea of the TRACTATUS is that of isomorphism 
which obtains between propositions and the world. In order to under- 
stand what a general proposition expresses we must understand, ac- 
cording to Wittgenstein, elementary propositions (18, 4.411). Ele- 
mentary propositions, in turn, are a concatenation of names only 
(18, 4.22). And names, which are the simple logical units of elemen- 
tary propositions, the simple signs, as it were (18, 3.201), stand for 
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objects. Quite literally, "[a] name means an object" (18, 3.203). It 
is this relation between names and objects that is said to be iso- 
morphic; that is, the elementary proposition and the state of affairs 
described by that elementary proposition have the same logical form 
(18, 2.2). Now, according to the TRACTATUS, all general proposi- 
tions can be analysed into their component elementary propositions 
(18, 4.221), and the truth or falsity ultimately depends on whether 
or not isomorphism obtains between the constituent elementary 
propositions and that facet of the world that is being described. 

So far, it seems, it is possible to follow the Tractarian schema, 
at least at the theoretical level. The difficultyarises if we wish to 
learn, as we must, just what an elementary proposition is. Or, for 
that matter, if we wish to know what an object is. Nowhere in the 
TRACTATUS does Wittgenstein give us an example of "object", al- 
though he hints obliquely and often elliptically in more than sixty of 
his numbered passages at the nature of the Tractarian object. As 
might be suspected, an enormous amount of exegeses have been 
written attempting todo what Wittgenstein failed todo, viz. describe 
the Tractarian object (6 and 7). Succinctly, Wittgenstein scholars 
have argued that objects are 1) bare particulars (e.g. 5), 2) indi- 
viduals as well as properties (e.g. 1), 3) qualitied particulars (e.g. 
14), 4) Platonic Forms (e.g. 11), Aristotelian prime substance (e.g. 
10), etc. The list could, with a little imagination, be lengthened to 
include just about every conceivable ontological entity from the his- 
tory of philosophy. Not one of these interpretations is consistent 
with all of the TRACTATUS, as I have argued in part elsewhere (12), 
although all of the listed interpretations obviously have some support 
from the oracular remarks making up the TRACTATUS. How is one 
to make sense of all this? 

As I suggested earlier in this paper, perhaps the only way in which 
we might gain some kind of . u.cischt is by attempting tolook at the 
"work sheets" of the TRACTATUS, i.e., by looking at the NOTE- 
BOOKS. I think the effort is very revealing. In the NOTEBOOKS the 
attempt is made to specify the simplicity of the object (e.g. 16, 
p. 50). In the TRACTATUS the simplicity of the object is declared, 
never specified (18, 2.02). But here is the catch: simplicity is a 
relative property. Thus, an atom is said to be simpler than a mole- 
cule, a triangle simpler than a hexagon, a municipal government 
simpler than a federal one, and so forth. Whatever the case, if we 
are going to distinguish between "simple" and "complex", we must 
set up criteria for specifying what should count as simple. In the 
NOTEBOOKS Wittgenstein is vacillating between two criteria, mu- 
tually exclusive. On the one hand he wishes to specify simplicity 
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categorically, e.g., whenhe tells us that relations and properties 
are objects (16, p. 61). On the other hand he wishes to specify sim- 
plicity as a spatial simple, such as "minimum visibile" (16, p. 51), 
and "material points" (16, p. 67). In the NOTEBOOKS Wittgenstein 
fails to make up his mind about it, even suggesting that one might 
"eat his cake and have it too" by asserting the Pickwickian notion 
that perhaps spatial complexity and logical complexity are the same 
(16, p. 45). 

Insofar that this curious, double-natured object finds its way into 
the TRACTATUS, it follows that any exegesis that endeavors to 
force the Tractarian object into any particular ontological schema 
will fail. It will fail because such an effort assumes that Wittgen- 
stein's analysis was a categorial one which, if I'm not mistaken, it 
was not. Thus, the "fundamental mistake" that Wittgenstein sus- 
pected quite early was the confusion of analyses confusing, as it 
were, ontological simples with spatial ones. Had this confusion been 
averted, Wittgenstein would have been able to specify what the 
Tractarian object is, and so it is unlikely that he would ever have 
abandoned the relation between language and the world, as he in fact 
did later on. But what is more, there seems no longer a need to 
follow Wittgenstein into that perilous isolation of "ordinary language 
philosophy", since his own turn in that direction emanates from a 
confusion, as I have here suggested. 
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PIAGET'S VIEW OF EPISTEMOLOGY 
Dorothy L. Boyd 


Although Piaget never wrote a treatise on epistemology as such, 
he has made extensive studies of the origin, nature, methods, and 
limits of humanknowing. His work has been primarily concerned with 
the development of concepts in young children and has had profound 
influence on early childhood education in America. As one of the 
world's most productive and provocative educational thinkers, Piaget 
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has provided experimental evidence for many long established, but 
largely ignored, doctrines. The purpose of this essay is to examine 
the developmental theory of intelligence as it was dealt with by 
Piaget. 

Most of the work of the now famous Swiss psychologist was con- 
ducted while he was Director of Studies at the Institut J. J. Rousseau 
in Geneva. Many of his publications have emphasized the fact that 
intelligence is deeply affected by the total environment. His theories 
about the actual process of thinking and the growth of logical thought 
from birth to maturity have contributed much to progress away from 
the idea of fixed intelligence.! His views are most concisely sum- 
marized as the stage-independent and the stage-dependent theories. 

The stage-independent theory of Piaget includes four factors which 
influence intellectual growth. These factors are experience, matura- 
tion, social transmission, and equilibration. From Piaget's point of 
view the mind begins to function as the result of experience.2 Intel- 
ligence, then, is the building of experiences on each other, forming 
complex "schemas." A biological factor which also influences intel- 
ligence is maturation, or the process of neural and physical growth. 
At the same time social transmission is in operation as information 
is passed from person to person. Finally, equilibration occurs as a 
person finds a balance between those things that were previously 
understood and the new ideas added to his fund of knowledge. Piaget's 
stage - independent theory indicates that he is in agreement with 
those philosophers who define man as a bio-social animal. 3 

In explaining the stage-independent theory, Piaget has pictured the 
growth of intelligence as a ladder. Each step is balanced. As a per- 
son mentally climbs the ladder, he is continually interpreting experi- 
ences and is constantly changing his ideas. Piaget calls the process 
of seeing similarities in experiences "assimilation," He calls the 
process of changing ideas to fit the new situation "accommodation, " 
Assimilation and accommodation work together to form stages of 
equilibrium. When there is a simultaneous assimilation-accommoda- 
tion process, Piaget refers to it as "adaptation." After making 
many adaptations, persons who reach the top of the ladder achieve 
the level of mature thought. 4 

The stage-independent theory forms the foundation for the stage- 
dependent theory. In Piagetian terms the stage-dependent theory is 
concerned with periods of growth from birth through adolescence. 
The first stage is called the "sensori-motor period." It begins at 
birth and occurs before the child acquires language; however it is one 
of the most important periods in the development of intelligence. 
During this time the human being changes from an organism capable 
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only of reflex actions to an individual capable of internalized thoughts. 
When the child begins to speak, the sensori-motor stage is com- 
pleted. The second stage is called the period of "concrete opera- 
tions." This period usually lasts from the time the child is about 
two years old until he is about twelve. During the early phase, per- 
ceptions are of great significance in helping the child develop con- 
cepts. As conceptualization occurs, intuitive thought is begun. 
Gradually the child moves into the phase described by Piaget as the 
attainment of "concrete operations." At this point in his develop- 
ment the child can group ideas and is capable of deductive reasoning. 
The third stage is called the period of "formal operations." At 
approximately age twelve the child is able to deal with abstract con- 
cepts and examine consequences in a systematic fashion. Complete, 
logical development has wide variability; however, the attainment of 
"formal operations" is usually described as the adult level of re- 
flective thinking. > 

Perhaps the reason that Piaget's theories have found such wide 
acceptance in America can be explained by noting his acceptance of 
man as a symbol creating animal. His publications indicate that he 
believes man's rationality is aresult of his ability to create symbols 
and to use language as an instrument to convey thought. It is also 
evident that he believes that body cannot be understood without mind 
and mind cannot be understood without body. § 

The maxim, then, is that the best kind of teacher is the one who 
can provide experiences which will permit children to climb to higher 
levels of learning. That which fundamentally influences intellectual 
development involves both the biological and social aspects of the 
child's immediate environment. When this concept is transferred to 
the classroom, learning is the result. Jean Piaget is in agreement 
with philosophers who say, "Mankind has yet to determine the limits 
of human knowing. " 
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PERSPECTIVES ON THE OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL JUDGMENTS 
George B. Wall 


The problem of the objectivity of moral judgments has been one of 
the enduring problems of philosophy. The writings of Plato reflect 
an ancient attempt to defend objectivity in moral judgments against 
the stinging attacks of the sophists, Although each age has had its 
Plato and each age its sophists, it would probably not be too much to 
claim that in the history of the western intellectual world the view- 
point of Plato has predominated. Today, however, the sophists have 
launched new and heavy attacks, so that the followers of Plato are 
on the defensive. Indeed, it probably would be correct to say that 
the sophistic view is the popular view of the contemporary intellec- 
tual. Yet the contemporary intellectual presents a paradox. Out of 
one side of his mouth--in the classroom or in strictly academic 
discussions -- he speaks like a sophist. But out of the other side of 
his mouth -- when he speaks of the Vietnam war, civil rights, or 
social injustice -- he speaks like a follower of Plato. However much 
the problem of objectivity in ethics may be obscured by this para- 
doxical rhetoric, the problem is by no means a trivial one. It would 
seem highly desirable, then, to attempt at least to throw a little 
light on the issue. 


A Question About Meaning 


The first thing that a philosopher could be expected to do is to 
focus on some question of meaning. I shall not disappoint this expec- 
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tation. My first move, then, will be to raise the question as to what 
we mean by saying that a statement is objective. 

I think that most people are aware that there is some sort of re- 
lationship between objectivity and agreement. One of the reasons 
that we consider empirical, as opposed to moral, statements objec- 
tive is that there is a large measure of agreement on the former, 
but not on the latter. Yet not just any kind of agreement is proof 
of objectivity, nor is just any disagreement disproof of objectivity. 
We could have every child in the world agree that there is a Santa 
Claus, or we could have one moron disagree that E=mc2, but in 
neither case would our judgment be affected. Agreement is relevant 
for decisions of objectivity only if it is the agreement. of persons 
meeting certain qualifications. What, then, if a statement were a 
statement to which any qualified person would agree? Would it be an 
objective statement? Well, what else do we mean by saying that a 
statement is objective? Do we not simply mean that it is a state- 
ment that would be agreed to by any qualified person? I would answer 
in the affirmative. The clinker here, of course, is the term "quali- 
fied." I shall only say generally that a qualified person is one who is 
in a normal state of mind, is adequately informed, is capable of 
logical reasoning, and has reflected carefully on the statement at 
issue. 

In order to test this approach to objectivity, the reader need only 
select any clearly objective statement he wishes--say, from mathe- 
matics or one of the hard sciences--and ask himself if this is not a 
statement which any qualified person would agree to. Indeed, the 
scientific method is viewed as a method for arriving at objective 
conclusions; that is, it is viewed as a method which, if followed by 
any qualified person on a given matter, would lead to a single con- 
clusion. But is this not just to say that the method is viewed as a 
method for arriving at conclusions which would be agreed to by any 
qualified person? 

But to speak of method is to introduce another consideration, one 
which is going to complicate what has just been said. We inay admit 
that "objective" has the meaning suggested above, but we may still 
be at aloss as to the exact conditions which must be met before a 
statement may be said to be objective. The problem arises over the 
phrase "would be." When are we justified in saying that a statemert 
would be agreed to by any qualified person? P.H. Nowell-Smith points 
out that the term "objective" is usually used in contrast to "subjec- 
tive." If this contrast is to be meaningful, there must be some way 
of clearly distinguishing an objective from a subjective statement. 
How is this to be done? Nowell-Smith suggests the two fol!owing 
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necessary conditions: 1) there must becertain agreed-upon tests for 
the statement; 2) the application of the tests must result in a high 
degree of agreement.! Thus the statement that the earth is a 
curved, as opposed to a flat, body may be said to be an objective 
statement because there are agreed-upon tests for the curvature of 
the earth, and there is a high degree of agreement on the results of 
the tests. However, the statement that Marjorie has an attractive 
hair style is subjective because we do not have agreed-upon tests, or 
if we have a test it amounts to the test of whether or not the hair 
style pleases us, a test which obviously will not result in a high de- 
gree of agreement. Thus, if we follow the suggestion of Nowell- 
Smith, we may not say that a statement is objective (that is, we 
may not say that astatement is one which any qualified person would 
agree to) unless there are agreed-upon tests for the statement, the 
application of which results in a high level of agreement. 

Now what does all this have to do with the objectivity of moral 
judgments? Well, if moral judgments are admitted to be statements, 
or if the conditions of their objectivity are admitted to be the same 
as for statements, and if the two conditions of Nowell-Smith are 
accepted as conditions of objectivity, then moral judgments are 
clearly not objective. The only agreed-upon test for a moral judg- 
ment is the test of logical consistency. But after we discover that 
a judgment is consistent, what further tests could be employed? 
Tests for whether it is deducible from some other judgment? But 
what tests are there, then, for the other judgment, and so forth? 
Perhaps the problem can be given concrete form by simply asking 
what tests there are for the following moral principle. 

(P,) It is not wrong to punish an innocent person when doing 

so would produce as much or slightly greater utility than 
any alternative. 
If there is not any test for this principle, then, following Nowell- 
Smith, we certainly could not claim that it was objective. 

But what if Pj were, as a matter of fact, agreed to by all quali- 
fied persons? Wovld we not be justified in saying that it was objec- 
tive? Again, the answer rests on our response to the question: When 
are we justified in saying that a statement would be agreed to by any 
qualified person? Nowell-Smith has rightly emphasized that objec- 
tivity is normally linked to a method--a method involving tests of a 
certain sort. In other words, normally a statement is not viewed as 
one that would be agreed to by anyone unless its confirmation is by a 
method which, for certain logical reasons or because of past per- 
formance, is expected to yield common results among qualified per- 
sons, Yet is the linking to this kind of a method necessary? Indeed, 
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does not even this method ultimately get back to statements which 
are said to be objective simply because qualified persons agree to 
them? In the tests for the curvature of the earth (for example, 
taking photographs from space vehicles), are we not driven ulti- 
mately to certain observation sentences ("The object in that photo- 
graph is curved.") which are not supported by any method except 
attentive observation? And why are these sentences considered ob- 
jective except that qualified persons do agree to them? What Iam 
suggesting, then, is not that "would be agreed to" is equivalent to 
"is agreed to," but that actual agreement on a statement by quali- 
fied persons is a reason for saying that the statement would be 
agreed to by any qualified person, and it is a reason regardless of 
whether a method such as that outlined by Nowell-Smith has been 
followed in reaching the agreement. Of course, actual agreement is 
not aconclusive reason for asserting objectivity, since disagreement 
may occur sometime in the future. If disagreement by any qualified 
person does occur, it is obviously a conclusive reason for denying 
objectivity. The conclusion for moral judgments is that actual 
agreement of qualified persons on a moral judgment is a reason--it 
provides justification -- for saying that the judgment is objective. 
The question, then, for any moral judgment will be: Is the judgment 
agreed to by all qualified persons? Perhaps no person is yet really 
qualified (For example, is anyone really adequately informed?), but 
more on this in a moment. 

I do not believe that the answer to the question just asked is obvi- 
ously negative for every moral principle. For example, I do not know 
of any modern moral philosopher who would fail to agree with the 
principle: Sadism is wrong. Yet returning to the matter of qualifi- 
cations, I think that any present answer to the question of whether 
there is an objective moral judgment is at best premature, largely 
because most persons, including intellectuals, simply have not met 
the requirements for being a qualified person. Perhaps we could 
focus briefly on one qualification, namely, that of being adequately 
informed, 


On Being Informed 


First of all I shall make the very provincial statement that many 
intellectuals are most uninformed about moral philosophy. Of course, 
moral philosophers are often equally uninformed in other areas out- 
side their discipline. Having made these broadsides, I shall now try 
to show in a little more detail the value of being informed. I shall 
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concentrate on one area of information that I consider especially 
crucial--cultural anthropology. 


By requiring that a person be qualified, I have really attempted to 
provide the necessary framework for making a rational judgment-- 
one which is developed out of human as opposed to simply individual- 
istic or cultural conditions. This means that I am trying to provide, 
among other things, for the possibility of a person rising above his 
own culture in his moral judgments. The ease of a person making a 
strictly cultural judgment is notorious. Pascal noted, for example, 
that: 

Custom is our nature. He who is accustomed to the faith 
believes in it, can no longer fear hell, and believes in nothing 


else... . Who doubts, then, that our soul, being accustomed 
to see number, space, motion, believes that and nothing 
else ?2 


Being culturally informed simply serves as a useful check on the 
impulse to identify the customs of one's culture with what is true 
and right. If cultural bias against P 1, for example, is possible or 
probable, an appeal to the practices and judgments of cultures which 
accept the punishment of the innocent seems most reasonable. Per- 
haps the reasonableness of this procedure can be clarified in the 
following way. One means of testing moral principles is to develop 
counterexamples. A counterexample to P 1 would be an act of the 
kind indicated by P1, but which would clearly be considered by anyone 
(or at least by those engaged in the dispute) to be wrong. Usually 
philosophers construct counterexamples which are strictly hypo- 
thetical in nature, and which are developed in terms of the institu- 
tions and practices of western culture. But if this methodology is 
followed, note the problem with respect to Pj. Since punishing the 
innocent is highly disfunctional in western society (that is, it would 
be extremely difficult to find cases where the utility of punishing an 
innocent person would be as great as the utility of punishing the 
guilty), the hypothetical cases would probably involve odd or highly 
abnormal circumstances, with the result that thehypothetical cases 
would appear unreal, and so would, to begin with, be surrounded with 
an aura of implausibility. Yet a simple reference to the practices 
of an actual society in which the innocent are punished--with nobody 
in the society objecting, and the society functioning perfectly well-- 
has the effect of at least removing the aura of implausibility. 

It seems to me, then, that one of the most helpful ways to guard 
against a facile identification of the customs of one's culture with 
moral principles is to look at other cultures. 
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The Common Moral Consciousness 


I should now like to stress one more matter. It concerns the term 
"any" in the phrase "any qualified person." Moral philosophers have 
often buttressed their moral positions by claiming the support of 
the common moral consciousness. Ihave no complaint against their 
general procedure. Indeed, it may be looked upon as just another way 
of saying that a moral principle cannot justifiably be said to be ob- 
jective unless it is agreed to by all qualified persons. My criticism 
of the usual appeals to the common moral consciousness is simply 
that "common" too often seems to refer just to persons in one's 
own culture. Therefore, the point that I wish to make is that the 
term "any" in "any qualified person" refers to a class inclusive of 
persons from all cultures. In fact, if agreement is a reason for 
asserting objectivity, it is a strong reason to the extent that the 
agreement encompasses persons of all cultural backgrounds. A judg- 
ment which is supported only by philosophers in one's culture would 
be a most suspect moral judgment. The fact that persons in other 
cultures may not have reached what might be considered an adequate 
level of information or reflective thought does not mean that a test 
by their judgments should not be sought when the appropriate levels 
of qualification are achieved. Actually one might even argue for a 
program to raise the level of information and reflective thought 
among the peoples of the various world cultures. In any case, the 
test of a moral principle must not be culturally provincial. 

My position, then, is that when we say that a moral judgment is 
objective, we simply mean that it would be agreed to by any qualified 
person. We may justifiably make this claim, however, only if all 
qualified persons do agree to the judgment. May we justifiably make 
the claim about some moral judgment? As Isaid, it seems premature 
to give an answer at this time, largely because the persons judging 
are too often, among other things, simply not adequately informed. 
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TEACHING AND THE AESTHETICS OF LEARNING 
George Newland 


Combs has pointed out in his now classic article on teacher compe- 
tencies, excellence in teaching is not so much a matter of specific 
competencies as it is a question of conceptual frameworks.! One 
important conceptualization is the teacher's notion of his role in the 
learning situation. The object of this paper is to generate a produc- 
tive metaphor rooted in the conception of the teacher as an artist. 
The metaphor is based on some of the elements of John Dewey's 
theory of aesthetic experience, 

Prudence, even more than lack of space, forbids an elaboration of 
Dewey's complex and often obscure theory of art or aesthetics. 
Nevertheless, afew salient points which characterize his theory will 
be noted for the sake of applying these concepts to the learning act 
and to the art in teaching. 2 

Dewey distinguished aesthetic experience from mere experience as 
being, significantly, "an experience." By this he intended that the 
aesthetic in experience is of a qualitative nature such that it is con- 
summatory. That is, the experience fulfills the intellectual-emotive 
capacities of the human organism engaged at that moment in trans- 
action with his environment. The experience is an achievement of 
the total organism; it is a unified and totally consuming act of the 
reflective human subject. 

Further, for Dewey, the aesthetic experience is a fusion of the 
subject and object--if we may translate Dewey into the terms of 
moderate realism. By this, I suppose him to mean that the subject 
incorporates to himself the totality of relations which obtain be- 
tween himself and the object within his experience, This incorpora- 
tion of relations inknowledge is an act of the total organism but the 
aesthetic element of the experience is principally due to the psycho- 
logical action of combining memory with the anticipation of the 
future. For all the flashes of brilliant illumination which Dewey had 
to offer, the phrase, "combining memory with the anticipation of 
the future, ' remains in the atmosphere of low visibility. We might 
conjecture, however, that Dewey referred to the dynamic future 
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orientation of the knowing subject, who, in engaging in the aesthetic 
experience, now has further potentiality for growth. 

The aesthetic experience, for Dewey, can be shared by the artist 
as well as the viewer of art.” The artist enjoys the consummatory 
aesthetic experience in virtue of the unified process of producing his 
work, The viewer, on his part, in order to experience the aesthetic, 
must undergo an experience comparable to that of the artist in 
creating his work. The viewer is both passive and active. He is 
passive, receptive to the work, subject to the art object much as an 
artist might be subject to his own idealized conception of his work. 
Yet, the viewer must be active, establishing through his attention, 
the qualitative relations of the object with which he is in transaction. 

In summarizing the elements of Dewey's theory of aesthetics which 
pertain to the development of our teaching metaphor, we note that 
the aesthetic experience is unified and consummatory; a fusion of 
subject and object through a total knowing activity of intellect and 
emotion; the viewer, actively engaged in transaction with the object, 
attains the satisfaction of the aesthetic experience through memory 
and an anticipation of future relationships. Although very sketchy-- 
and doubtless losing much in translation--the above, I think, is ade- 
quate for our metaphor. 

Let us add one further note. Dewey did not restrict the notion of 
aesthetic experience to the realm of art. He, as many others who 
were concerned with creativity, recognized the unity of the aesthetic 
in all areas where critical intelligence is employed. It is on this 
premise that we can apply the notion of aesthetics to the learning 
process. 

Now the learning process contains, I believe, an aesthetic element 
of which we are often aware... at different times and to different 
degrees. Caught in the excitement of problem solving and of at last 
reaching the solution through an insight or grasp of abasic principle, 
we have all, I think, experienced the feeling of unified completeness 
which comes with the accomplishment of understanding. This feeling 
of complementarity I term aesthetic. It is not itself learning, but 
the concommitant of an integral learning experience. 

We can now apply the characteristics of the aesthetic experience 
in Dewey's theory to this learning experience. Doubtless an integral 
learning experience differs qualitatively from the mere struggle for 
knowledge, or even from reaching the "right answer" while not grasp- 
ing the principles involved in the problem. There is a completeness, 
a fullness, a rounding out of knowing, a unity of conception which 
might well be called consummatory. The learner must be passive to 
the "object" and its relationships; yet, he must be active in discern 
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ing and distinguishing the relations which obtain between him and the 
object. The knowing act results in atype of fusion of the subject and 
the "object," whereby the relations obtaining within the object and 
the relations obtaining in the reflective knowing act are assimilated 
to the knower. This assimilation is accomplished by means of memory 
(from the already known to the lesser known) and implicitly contains 
a multiplicity of relations-to-be-made with other knowledge. Thus 
the paradigm of the learning experience appears to fit the category 
of the aesthetic, as conceived by Dewey. 

What, then, is the function of the aesthetic in the learning pro- 
cess? It should be conceded that it is at least the psychological con- 
commitant of an integral learning process. And its importance lies 
in the fact that the aesthetic is the terminus of the learning act. 
For the conclusion of the learning act isnot merely astate of quies- 
cence or equilibrium in the learning organism, but a state of tran- 
quility and satisfaction. To parallel the Scholastic definition of 
beauty, "Id quod visum placet" (That which pleases on seeing), the 
aesthetic in learning would be, "That which pleases on knowing (or 
doing). " The aesthetic, then, is a terminus, a goal, an end in itself 
in the learning process. Its importance to educators can hardly be 
overstressed, For the aesthetic quality of the learning experience 
is that factor which promotes the desire to know merely for the in- 
herent satisfaction in knowing. The aesthetic of learning is the 
source for that intrinsic motivation which excites students to 
further learning. 

We are obviously led, then, to the question of the role of the 
teacher in promoting the aesthetic in the learning experience. It 
seems to me that it may be a fruitful metaphor to draw the analogy 
of the teacher as an artist. In other words, the old bromide that 
"teaching is an art'' should be taken quite literally: the teacher is an 
artist. And just as the object of art (in Aristotle's sense of each 
discipline having an object) is the production of the beautiful and the 
concommitant "aesthetic experience," so the object of teaching is 
the production of knowledge in the learner and its concommitant 
aesthetic experience, 

Assuming the validity of our analogy of the teacher as an artist, 
let us consider some of the basic questions of aesthetics and apply 
them to teaching considered as an art. Following the analogue of the 
traditional questions of aesthetics, we will be concerned with (a) the 
function teaching as an art, (b) the end-in-view, (c) the medium of 
the teaching art, (d) its form and content, and (e) the matter of 
style. 
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Just as ascertaining the function of art is an impossible task 
(according to Sparshott), determining the function of teaching is 
equally difficult.4 To offer one platitude which sheds little light is 
to say that teaching exists in order to promote learning with its 
concommitant aesthetic experience. However, this is merely to 
offer the obverse of the question and call it an answer. Perhaps, to 
best determine how teaching as an art functions, we must first look 
to the "product" of teaching, much as the aesthetician might first 
look to the products of art. Inthis case, we would look to the learner 
as the product of teaching. 

If the learner is to be considered related to the teacher-artist in 
any way, it is as the product to its creator. And if the terminus of 
learning is the aesthetic experience, then this must be considered as 
the object of the teaching discipline. This, of course, has many 
implications. First, the mere manifesting of the subject matter 
under one's mastery is not teaching. Nor, for that matter, would 
the mere exposition of the processes of his discipline be considered 
teaching. For the teacher-artist to merely expose subject matter 
would be like the artist to go through the motions of painting, but 
never allows his brush to touch the canvas. 

Secondly, if the function of teaching is to promote an aesthetic 
learning experience in the student, it follows that the "art product" 
is to be found in the student qua learner. It is the student, as 
actively assimilating the facts, values, and generating principles of 
the subject in such a way as to stimulate further desire for pene- 
tration and mastery of the concepts of the discipline, which consti- 
tutes the work of art of the teacher-artist. Thus, the function of 
the teacher-artist, as well as the end-in-view of the teaching-art is 
the production of the aesthetic experience in learning. 

The "medium" of the teacher-artist is two-fold. On the one hand, 
it is the "subject matter" of his discipline; but, the medium is also 
the student. For it is the learning activity of the student combined 
with the vivified conceptions of the teacher-artist which produce 
the aesthetic experience. Thus, subject matter, much as the paint 
on the artist's pallet, lies inert until infused with the inspiration 
and style of the teacher-artist. 

Granting the mastery of the subject matter by the teacher and 
the desire to infuse others with his illumination, there remains the 
problem of dealing with the other portion of the medium: the learner. 
While the relation of the artist to his medium in the plastic arts is 
that of instrumentality, the teacher-artist relates to the learner 
in a dynamic, reciprocal relationship of intercommunication. The 
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problems of the teacher-artist revolve about the quality of this 
communication relationship. 

In the plastic arts the artist must be aware of the limitations of 
his working medium, the principles involved in its utilization, the 
techniques to be practiced, etc. These must all be incorporated 
within the generating principles of his end-in-view. In a like manner, 
the teacher-artist must beaware of the limitations and possibilities 
of the learner; he must be aware of the techniques of pedagogy, of 
the psychological principles of interest and student motivation. 
These factors must be incorporated with an habitual knowledge by 
the teacher-artist--as the artist is habitually aware of the porosity 
of his canvas as he begins to paint. And just as the artist trans- 
forms the inert materials from his pallet into a vivified represen- 
tation, the teacher transforms his own habitual knowledge of his 
subject in the act of reproducing it in the learner. 

The relationship of the teacher-artist to the learner is one of 
dynamic interaction. Thus, paradoxically, the "medium" judges the 
artist in every classroom situation. The teacher-artist, then, be- 
comes, as it were, the object of the learner's contemplation. This 
necessitates that the teacher-artist presents himself as he is: the 
artist, totally engaged in his own creative activity with the subject 
at hand. He stands before the student, manifesting himself as in- 
volved, dedicated, and consumed with the intent to unify and inte- 
grate his discipline into the totality of his knowledge. Oddly, the 
teacher-artist presents himself as he really is in manifesting him- 
self primarily as a learner. For the teacher-artist, just as the 
painter, can never exhaust the multiplicity of potential relationships 
he has with his material. He brings into his teaching the habitual and 
active framework of thought which his discipline demands. He mani- 
fests a mode of thought which contains not only the facts and princi- 
ples of his subject, but the potential relations-to-be-made and the 
problems and perplexities which confront him as a learner. 

The importance of conceiving the teacher-artist as a learner will 
be appreciated when we recall that Dewey held the aesthetic experi- 
ence could be had by the viewer when he undergoes an activity com- 
parable to that of the artist. Thus the learner must go through a 
comparable learning activity as that undergone by the teacher- 
artist. The teacher-artist, then, must manifest himself to the 
students as a teacher-learner. He must be alive, consumed with his 
subject matter and the desire to penetrate its ramifications. Asa 
learner attempting to incorporate all of the relations of his disci- 
pline into the manifold of his total experience, the teacher-artist, 
like the painter, attempts to show the viewer his conception of the 
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reality confronting him. Like the painter, the teacher-artist moves 
from the contemplative moment of his discipline to the productive 
moment by conceiving his own knowledge as subject-matter-as- 
communicable. Thus, he manifests himself as teacher-learner- 
artist. 

The pedagogical controversy over teaching content or principles 
finds something of a resolution in our teacher-artist metaphor. 
Aestheticians and critics are concerned with content and form; 
artists merely "do their thing." So, too, the teacher-artist is con- 
cerned primarily with his own end-in-view, the production of the 
aesthetic response in the learner. Subject matter and the generating 
principles of the discipline are a unified conception in the teacher- 
artist. His own assimilated knowledge and the conceptual framework 
of his discipline will spontaneously manifest themselves to the de- 
gree andin the manner of his own personal involvement inhis subject. 

The teacher-artist will teach, then, in the manner he has recon- 
structed his own learning experience. He will have his own distinc- 
tive style of teaching. By "style" I offer only a persuasive definition 
to be utilized in this context. Style refers to that distinctive man- 
ner of functioning or way of doing, which characterizes the person- 
ality of the teacher, artist, bricklayer or any other artist or arti- 
san. In this context, I would distinguish technique from style. For 
example, in art, I would call pointillism a technique; the way in which 
Seurat used pointillism, his style. There are Van Gogh techniques in 
painting; there is only one Van Gogh. Thus, in teaching, there are 
lecture techniques, questioning techniques, small group techniques, 
and many others. But, each teacher-artist will have his own dis- 
tinctive style. So too, every teacher will strive to attain his end- 
in-view of aesthetic experience by use of techniques, but more im- 
portantly, by his own style. 

Style in teaching, as in art, is but one aspect of the total life- 
style of the artist. It is rarely a deliberately contrived thing. If 
so, it merely becomes an imitation of a style. Those who copy Van 
Gogh paintings produce only imitations, Style in teaching, although 
imitable, always lacks the aura of authenticity. And because of the 
unique reciprocal relation of the teacher with his student, the 
teacher-artist must manifest his authentic life-style in order to 
communicate his own aesthetic experience of learning. Only in 
authenticity will the teacher-artist communicate his own desire for 
knowledge, his role as a personal instrument of communication. 
Ultimately, his teaching will be a replication of his own aesthetic 
experience culminating in the aesthetic delight of his students. 
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LOCAL INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 
Samuel A. Moore, II 


Competition, Not Cooperation, is the Name of the Game 
Practically, and especially politically, local inter-agency coopera- 
tion is a misnomer. More accurately it is local inter-agency compe- 
tition. And the competition really is a gaming situation. Norton 
Long! cites the local community as an ecology of games--a terri- 
torial system in which a variety of games occur. The games provide 
such things as structures, goals, roles, strategies, tactics and 
publics to the players. Players in each game make use of those in 
other games--for example, the local superintendent uses the banker, 
the politician or the newsman and, in turn, is used by them in their 
games. Interaction among these games, Long suggests, produces 
unintended but systematically functional results for the ecology. 
Over - arching top leadership and social games provide a vague set of 
commonly shared values which promote cooperation in the system. 
However, the sheer "density of events," described by Karl Mann- 
heim,? as in the case of multiple games being played, makes the 
possibility of a natural balance through competition or through 
mutual adaptation more and more hopeless. Reinforcing the problems 
spawned by competition, Consensus-Dissensus Theory? points that 
different strategies of cooperation are used depending upon the level 
of agreement between organizations as to objectives and the specific 
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means by which objectives are to be attained. When discrepancies in 
objectives are great, the likelihood of any real inter-agency coopera- 
tion is remote. 

But even competition is a form of cooperation. Unfortunately, 
though, in most competitive settings there have to be losers as well 
as winners. And, too, there are those even less fortunate--those 
who for a host of reasons often have not even been able to compete. 
Until most recently the argument has been that only the winners 
could assist the losers and others less fortunate. Pragmatically, 
this has meant that people with greater resources have shared them 
with others who have less. To accommodate this sharing an extensive 
network of eleemosynary agencies has emerged. Likewise within 
governmental units the "principle" upon which legislation purportedly 
is formed and tax funds collected and distributed is one of collecting 
resources where they are most plentiful and committing them where 
they are most needed. The thrust of the principle, while it appar- 
ently has wide acceptance, does not, however, acknowledge man's 
desire to help himself--whatever may be his relative advantagement 
or disadvantagement. Nor does it resolve the many problems about 
which C. Northcote Parkinson, Lawrence J. Peter and Raymond Hull 
have written--problems which arise when people work together in 
groups and when each man considers what satisfies him. 

An example of competition among local agencies is to be found in 
the 1970 United Foundation drive. Where Torch Drive yields were 
below set quotas, participating agencies had to be concerned with 
whether there would be an across-the-board cut in funding or whether 
there would be differential cuts. In Detroit, for instance, as a 
result of a two-year-study, the United Foundation board of directors 
approved changes in Torch Drive spending which will allocate more 
support for blacks, low-income families, aid for unmarried parents, 
specialized outpatient medical care and efforts to improve race 
relations. The new emphases are upon preventive services, involving 
recipients in program development and activities which have a dis- 
cernable neighborhood base. Concurrently, these changes will probably 
reduce the U.F. funding of such agencies as Travelers Aid, YMCA, 
YWCA, Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. There is no inference here that 
the agencies to receive proportionally less Torch Drive money are 
not worthy social welfare organizations although some people do 
argue that these agencies predominately serve white suburbanites. 

The re-ordering of priorities by the U.F. board in Detroit meets 
the principle of allocating resources where they might best serve 
today's social welfare needs. But how much persuasion is this going 
to have with the volunteer and staff workers in agencies being cut? 
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Clearly, these people have vested interests either emotional or 
financial in the agencies with which they are associated. Moreover, 
the money to support the U. F. does not come heavily from the areas 
where it is to be spent. It is in the suburbs where the real test will 
occur. When one engages in discretionary giving of himself or his 
material resources, the nature and extensiveness of his giving indi- 
cate what values he holds--and, of course, the extent to which, in 
the case cited, he agrees with the new foci of the U.F. 


Cooperation is the Result of Participation 

Yes, there is empirical evidence. Michael Aiken, 4 for one, has 
demonstrated that there is a positive correlation between partici- 
pation and the extent to which there is diffusion of power within the 
community. But part of the argument is paranoid -- out of a condi- 
tion of restiveness and insecurity, some agencies will maintain con- 
tacts with other agencies should it become necessary for agencies to 
merge. Lack of visible and persuasive relevancy to the current scene 
always portends the risk of dissolution, and relationships with ad- 
junctive agencies provide a buffer against being wiped-out. In the 
face of what may be artificial and superficial relationships among 
agencies, Martin LandauS suggests that overlapping service--redun- 
dancy -- is necessary because it enables a greater reliability; espe- 
cially in the provision of necessary social services. 

While redundancy may be advisable, especially to insure that neces- 
sary social services are accomplished, the very idea of redundancy 
involving multiple agencies argues that there may be extensive in- 
efficiency. Given the urban setting this may not be an immediate 
problem. Herman Turk® studied the flow of federal poverty monies 
to one hundred and thirty of our largest cities, many of which have 
headquarters of national associations. With some exceptions he 
found that the more national headquarters there were ina city, the 
higher was the level of interorganizational activity. But what really 
is interorganizational activity? Is it a collaborative effort to see 
that funds generated are best allocated to needed social service? Or 
is it a display of competitive concern with who gets what? For 
inter-agency cooperation the answer to both questions is yes. Both 
self-serving or Parkinsonian needs and humanistic social service 
needs will have to be met. And while these needs are distinctively 
different they also are inextricably tied together. The rationale is 
especially simple. Participants in inter-agency cooperation--both 
the doers and the recipients of the services -- cannot be expected to 
exert any particular thrust if their personal needs are not being met. 
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Not only are personal needs diverse, they also are not always easily 
satisfied. And there is yet a further buffer to cooperative partici- 
pation. As Samuel Tenenbaum’ writes, "Since emphasis in the 
American culture is on individualism, on going it alone and doing it 
alone, no one ever feels that his good is merged in a cooperative 
tribal sense," 

There are ways by which "role models" for cooperation can be 
devised such that they have high visibility. An example of this would 
be what Whitney Young, Executive Director of the National Urban 
League, said recently to President Nixon regarding the need for 
cooperative efforts to conquer social problems. Young's basic 
message was that there must be a greater cooperation between 
government and non-profit social service agencies. Further, he 
argued that the government will have to use its domestic appropria- 
tions more efficiently than it has in the past and that one strategy 
for this would be for the government to engage more in contracting 
with established private community groups and agencies to carry out 
vital programs. Not only would the government be a very visible role 
model of cooperative participation but, as Young states, participa- 
tion of black people presents an opportunity to use black pride, 
dignity and skills for tangible benefits--the very essence of respond- 
ing effectively to man's desire to satiate his personal needs. 


Where in the Mosaic Do Schools Fit? 

Ivan Dlich® suggests that schools today perform three functions 
common to powerful churches throughout history: they are a reposi- 
tory of society's myth; they institutionalize that myth's contradic- 
tions and they are the locus of the ritual which reproduces and veils 
the disparities between myth and reality. A principal myth per- 
petuated by the school is that it, the school, is the crucial way- 
point in the rite of passage to adulthood. 

The problem of where the school fits is filled with paradoxes. On 
the one hand, the school seems willing in an additive fashion to ex- 
pand .without limit the array of activities it sponsors, yet, on the 
other hand, the school has found it necessary to reduce the intrusion 
of some community groups wishing to use students as a captive 
audience. More specifically, local planning commissions know, as do 
educators, that the site of aschool can predict demographic changes 
in a community. But it is also well known that if the school is com- 
peting with the highway department for a particular tract, the 
desires of the highway department often are given a higher priority. 
Likewise the school may engage extensively in preventive medical 
activities, but it may not cross into the curative domain of the 
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medical practitioner. Unquestionably schools are concerned with the 
development of sound character in youth, but overt use of sectarian 
materials is currently banned. If the school is to be a viable part of 
inter-agency cooperation the problems above are only adumbrative of 
choices which will have to be made between following the dictates of 
protective rationales or making a commitment to more social and 
humanistic considerations. 

What does this mean for the schools? Paul Briggs, Superintendent 
of the Cleveland Public Schools, confirmed the issue when he observed 
that the hot breakfast program in Cleveland had done as much to 
help young people as had their many experimental reading programs. 
But the school cannot go it alone. The question remains, how can the 
school, together with other community agencies, effectively inter- 
vene in improving the lot of youth and society? Too, there is ever- 
present a fear of there developing an interlocking directorate of 
agencies concerned with social welfare. Milton Kotter,? for exam- 
ple, argues that cityhall--the Man--deprives neighborhoods of their 
political significance. And, he adds, pushing the neighborhood as a 
"viable cultural unit" tends only to reinforce the strength of the 
downtown political hierarchy. 

Inter-agency cooperation demands that the relationships developed 
not erode the distinctiveness of the several cooperating agencies. 
Especial concern must be given to protecting "frail" groups or agen- 
cies which have close affiliations with sectors of the community 
but which may have a low visibility in the community at-large. 

Where a school fits in the mosaic of community life may depend 
upon whether the school sees itself only as a receiving agency--an 
agency which seeks to get support from without--or, on the other 
hand, whether it sees itself as both a receiving and giving agency-- 
one which actively engages in reciprocity with other community 
groups and agencies. Characterizing this basic difference in type is 
one superintendent who, when he attends a civic club meeting, talks 
only about school matters and another superintendent who listens to 
and hears what other men at the meeting have to say about the 
particular activities in which they are interested. 


Who Makes Out Doesn't Count--Or, Does It? 

When we talk about social service activities--especially those re- 
quiring a collaborative effort-- zero sum games are out. Karl 
Jaspers10 wrote, "Majorities . . . hate anyone basically different 
from themselves." Over time, public schools have enjoyed the ma- 
jority position as anear single-franchise agency for providing formal 
education. Even our preparatory programs for educational adminis- 
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trators have, until most recently, urged the practitioner educator 
to assiduously avoid becoming tainted with political involvement in 
the community. The simple fact has been that when one was en- 
sconced in the majority position for an activity he did not necessarily 
have to be responsive to the social milieu in the community about 
him. 

Today it is different. The majority position does not have the 
insularity it once enjoyed. Inter-agency cooperation involving the 
school no longer is limited to the Junior Red Cross. Police liaison 
officers assigned in school buildings evidence a responsiveness of 
the school to growing restiveness and physical confrontation among 
youth. But, when school millage issues fail and the public at the 
same time supports improved police and fire protection, it must be 
asked whether the very separateness of these agencies is not a divi- 
sive force mitigating against a necessary closeness for cooperation. 
Who makes out counts very much--especially when agencies and 
groups must compete for resources. 

Legislators make or break many social service agencies, including 
the schools. Scrutinized by their constituents, legislators tend to 
support legislation which is for the greater good of man. But, is 
there equivalent evidence that, once passed, these enactments are 
sufficiently funded to impact upon public welfare? Often there is no 
appropriation. Establishing a commission or developing guidelines 
for activities serves little effective purpose if resources are not 
committed to enable a sufficient effort--an effort which holds the 
promise of success. 

Nor is prudential funding enough. Resources allocated to agencies 
tend, historically, to be spent in essentially the same ways they 
have been in the past. If anything, the current press for account- 
ability will heighten even more a reliance upon past practice--the 
practice of maintaining a relatively independent operation and using 
well-established reporting procedures. 

If inter-agency cooperation is to be effected, the several agencies 
and groups to be involved must be internally strong enough to give 
away some of their domain without a concomitant feeling of loss. 
And reliance upon demonstrable incremental gains must be abandoned. 
The frequency of interorganizational contacts, the number of people 
involved, the employment of coordinative personnel--none of these 
"measures" speaks to the quality of cooperative ventures. None of 
these indices speaks at all to whether there is an accrual of value 
for the recipients of social services--youth and society. 

The most recent (and it is now dated) effort at a broadly - based 
cooperative venture probably was the development of a community 
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calendar, Not out of altruism, but, out of a concern that potential 
audiences might be splintered, the calendar serves to assure that 
each group has its shot at the full population potential. 

Today, communities are too complex--too many activities occur 
at the same time. The youth who was not able to make it on an 
interscholastic team finds that his choice of a substitute activity 
conflicts with a practice session for the community recreation 
league. And he cannot get to either anyway because his mother did 
not get the car until her husband came home from work and she 
wants the whole family to go to the county health department mobile 
X-ray van to check for respiratory diseases. 

Inter-agency cooperation means transcending just having a com- 
munity calendar. The open sharing of resources--both material and 
personal--and intimately involving a broad array of interested people 
in multiple community agencies are essential. It means too that 
many people in each agency must be engaged in inter-agency ventures. 
The contagion of cooperation isnot served best by designating some- 
one as the agency liaison person. Roland Warren's!1 sensitive inquiry 
into the interorganizational field evidences this when he says, "There 
is some indication that excellence in a city's urban renewal program, 
or public school system, or transit system is often brought about 
largely through the passionate commitment of relatively single- 
minded individuals and/or organizations." 

Anatole France --in the idiom of present-day speech--got it all 
together when he said, "I would prefer the errors of enthusiasm to 
the indifference of wisdom." 
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PENN'S POSITIVE PLATONISM 
T. Noel Stern 


Plato was positive and ambivalent, together. His political dream 
was a nightmare dream, sliding up and down between ideal and anti- 
ideal. Plato's double-tiered vision set a community of philosophers 
and guardians in the sun of truth and beauty, confined the mass ina 
cave of deceit and illusion. 

Although William Penn adopted the positive half of Plato's politi- 
cal ethic, Penn rejected the ambivalent. His holy experiment in 
Pennsylvania pointed toward humanism, democracy, universalism. 
Penn's utopianism was single-tiered not double-tiered, unitary in 


goal. 





Professor Stern,is in the Political Science Department of South- 
eastern Massachusetts University. He has published widely in his 
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Two Revolutions, Two Visions 


Contrasting visions of Plato (428-348 B.C.) and Penn (1644-1718 
A.D.) reflected contrasting revolutions during the course of their 
lives. Although Plato's world narrowed, Penn's broadened. 

For Plato the wheel spun backward. Athens was defeated by Sparta 
in 404 B.C., and then saw rise of Macedon. Plato's fellow aristo- 
crats lost rule toAthenians of lower class. Socrates was condemned 
to death by democratic tribunal. 

In his REPUBLIC Plato dreamt of Athens more glorious than 
Athens of his youth. Plato's new utopia would expand Athenian intel- 
lectual spirit, reform Athenian religion. Plato's dream combined 
communal, soldierly discipline of Sparta with priestly-kingly-slaveo- 
cratic totalitarianism of Egypt. 

Penn lived through revolution which progressed haltingly and at 
times bloodily, toward greater democracy. British civil war of 
1640's beheaded Archbishop and King. Cromwell ruled as puritanic, 
authoritarian Protector. Stuarts--to whom Penn was close-- 
returned in 1660, exited in 1688. 

Although William Penn shared Platonian conviction that God should 
rule society, Penn rejected Plato's two-storied order --truth and 
power for rulers, quasi-truth and subjection for rulees. Penn turned 
away from Plato's contradictory nightmare -dream of utopia/anti- 
utopia in one. 

While Penn sometimes blundered in decision, too often trusted 
the untrustworthy, and compromised, Penn sought an ideal that 
pointed toward a more democratic and humanitarian universe. Ideo- 
logically Penn was Whig. Religiously he was Quaker, member of an 
egalitarian movement which he joined despite violent parental objec- 
tion. 

Penn sacrificed ambition for stoic, egalitarian religion--yet lived 
as a gentleman in English mansion, had many servants, a few slaves, 
owned estates in Ireland, and a commonwealth in Pennsylvania. He 
was a democratic Platonian with wealth, position, and personal drive 
to put ideal part way into practice in Pennsylvania. 


Plato's Positive Side 


Plato (like.Penn) believed that source of goodness lay in man. Good 
policy grew from good man. Plato's imaginary republic was governed 
by men of gold and silver, disciples of truth. 

Plato described struggle between good and evil. Within body of 
man were three figurines or spirits, of descending size: a hydra- 
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beast, a lion, a man figure. Largest figurine within man was a 
multi-formed, hydra-headed animal, symbol of beastliness, desire. 
If heads of beast were lopped, new heads would sprout. Evil was 
diverse and changing, regenerative and lasting. Second and smaller 
figure was the lion of courage. Smallest was a man figure for 
Divinity within man. 

If multi-beast of evil dominated divine spirit within man, then 
man was unjust. Wrongfulness governed society.1 But if Godly 
spirit -- man figurine within man-- tamed the lion of courage and 
dominated the hydra- beast of evil, then man was whole. Justice 
governed society. 

Philosophers or lovers of wisdom were to be kings. These men of 
gold were enamored of truth and knowledge, haters of falsehood. 2 

Essential falsehood was hated by God and man. "The veritable lie 
is a thing that all gods and man abhor. "3 

Socrates--whom Plato adopted as master--symbolized truth. At 
his trial Socrates told accusers that his post as philosopher was like 
his earlier post as soldier in battle. Appointed by God as philoso- 
pher, Socrates' duty was to defend truth to death. Truth could not 
be bargained for aquittal. "Gentlemen, " Socrates told judges, "I am 
your grateful and devoted servant, but I owe greater obedience to 
God than to you. "4 

In mature life, in the LAWS, Plato summed up his rule for man 
and government. "Now it is God who is, for you and me, the measure 
of all things." God's law was sovereign. Ministers of state were 
ministers of higher law. 5 


Plato's Ambivalence 


Plato not only worshipped God and truth, but contradictorily en- 
dorsed ambivalence and deceit. Although God forbade the "veritable 
lie," he permitted the non-veritable lie: necessary myths, medicinal 
lies, manipulated lotteries, manufactured idols. 

Socrates of Plato's REPUBLIC play acted embarassment when he 
brought forth the noble lie. The republic, said he, was to be indoc- 
trinated with myth concerning its origin, which all were to believe. 
Noble lie asserted that all men sprang from earth as brothers but 
were of different metals, gold and silver, iron and brass. § 

At pinnacle of the pyramid of the republic sat philosopher-kings 
(gold) and close by stood soldier-guardians (silver). Topmost ranks 
in utopia lived Spartanly, communally. Precious in themselves, 
rulers abjured money, comfort, marriage, home. 
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Segregated from the mass, commanders lived on an acropolis from 
which they could descend to fight enemies. Plato's republic was 
ephemeral, subject to dissension, revolution, war. 

Below were farmers and artisans (men of iron and brass). 

Myth of men of metals was means to end, noble falsehood a way to 
noble life. Necessary lie would help superior brothers hold down 
inferior brothers. 

Another falsehood was the medicinal lie to control workers and to 
defend the city. Rulers would administer the drug of untruth 
frequently. 7 

Plato moved from lying and drugs to control of mating by male 
and female soldier-guardians. Breeding was by lot and lots were 
controlled to permit most production by the most fit, least produc- 
tion by the less fit. Mating of commanders was selective service, 
and the selective service lottery wheel was loaded. 8 


Cave of Illusion 


Ambivalence colored Plato's allegory of the cave. He described a 
below-earth world where fettered men faced a wall upon which played 
light and shadow. Artificial images before the prisoners were 
manipulated by a group behind and above them. 

Bound men saw images on the wall and believed them real. 

One prisoner was released and led from the cave to the sun, the 
real light. If the freed man were to return underground to speak to 
his comrades of the truth outside, and to seek to release them from 
idolatry, they would deride and undoubtedly kill him. Fictive Socrates 
of the REPUBLIC recalled real Socrates condemned to death by 
Athenian democracy. 

Plato asked commanders to sacrifice self, to relinquish study of 
the sun of truth, and to return to the cave at age 35, to rule the 
cave as "king bees" in the hive. Subterranean world would be gov- 
erned by men with "waking minds," not "ruled darkly as ina dream 
by men who fight one another for shadows. "9 

Usually Plato's allegory of the cave is read as Socratic idealism, 
as desire to overcome mindless darkness, to replace idolatry with 
thought. Soit wasinpart. Yet cave, hive, or prison compounded 
idealism with cynicism. Rulers deceived the mass with part truths 
and lies, with fire light and shadow. Commanders who had glimpsed 
truth above would create illusion below. Plato advocated Machiavel- 
lian lying nineteen centuries before Machiavelli. Plato dug an under- 
grourd of incredibility long before White House and Pentagon dug 
their credibility gap. 
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Penn's Praise of Greeks 


Although not Platonian philosopher-king, Penn was philosopher- 
proprietor of Pennsylvania and creative religionist. Penn's Platonism 
contrasted with Plato's insingleness of purpose--or effort to be so. 

While Penn's prime inspiration was bible and conscience, he paid 
tribute to Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Stoics and ancients, in the 
CHRISTIAN QUAKER and NO CROSS, NO CROWN.1!° In the CHRISTIAN 
QUAKER, Penn found the God of Socrates, Plato and like-minded 
gentiles the same as the God of Jews and Christians, and found the 
moral code of Greek thinkers kin to the bible. The "good angel or 
spirit" in Socrates "suggested to his mind what was good and virtu- 
ous." Socrates taught that doing good was best course in life, that 
virtue was beauty, vice deformity of soul. 

In NO CROSS, NO CROWN, Penn emphasized the Stoic-Christian 
ethic of Socrates. Socrates "taught everywhere, that an upright 
man, and an happy man are one. . . . Being demanded, What wisdom 
was? [Socrates] said, A virtuous composure of the soul. And being 
asked, Who were wise? answered, Those that sin not. Seeing a young 
man rich, but ignorant of heavenly things, and pursuing earthly plea- 
sures; Behold, says he, a golden slave... . Being demanded from 
what things men and women ought to refrain, he answered, Pleasure, " 

"This is deep religion, " interjected Penn, "even very hard, to pro- 
fessed Christians." "Well were it for poor England, if her conceited 
Christians were true Socrateses, "11 

Penn identified Socrates and Plato with Puritan ethic--much more 
than history would justify. 

Penn believed Plato "so devoted to divine things, nay, so dis- 
creetly politic, that in his commonwealth, he would not so much as 
harbour poetic fancies." Plato attacked evil. "He addicted himself 
to religious contemplations; always eyeing and obeying the MIND, 
which he sometimes called GOD," and believing that man should join 
with the Divine. 12 


A Universalist Platonism 


Penn's metaphor in NO CROSS, NO CROWN recalled Plato's RE- 
PUBLIC, when Penn spoke of inner conflict. Plato had seen division 
within man between three qualities--Godly, leonine and hydra-beastly. 
Penn saw conflict in the heart between an unselfish Godly spirit and 
two selfish spirits -- one lawfully greedy and one unlawfully wanton. 
Penn asked man to deny lawful and unlawful selfish hungers, and to 
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subject will to God. Religion, asserted Penn, was self-denial, 13 
which is what Socrates, Plato, Stoics--and Jesus--had said, 

Although Penn's social ethic was close to Plato in point of de- 
parture, Penn moved to awider world. Penn's world was not a class- 
ridden city-state but a universe--colored with seventeenth century 
Whiggism., 

Penn's epigrams extolled equality, brotherhood, freedom. In 
FRUITS OF SOLITUDE, Penn wrote, "The humble, meek, just, pious, 
and devout souls are everywhere of one religion; and when death hath 
taken off the mask, they will know one another, though the diverse 
liveries they wear here, make them strangers." FRUITS OF SOLI- 
TUDE credited 'heathen' Indians with higher morality than Europeans, 
"When the poor Indians hear us call any of our family by the name of 
servants, they cry out, What, call brethren servants! We call our 
dogs servants, but never men, "14 

On trial in court and in essay, Penn defended freedom of religion, 
of speech, and of person. Religion, liberty and social obligation were 
interrelated for Penn, as for Socrates. In Penn's Preface to Penn- 
sylvania's First Frame of Government, he wrote, "Government 
seems to me a part of religion itself, a thing sacred in its institu- 
tion and ends." Then, further on, "Liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery, "15 

Neither Bismarckian nor Machiavellian, but Quaker pacifist, Penn 
rejected the dictum that might makes right. "By government I 
understand a just and equal constitution, where might is not right, 
but laws rule, and not the wills or power of men; for that were plain 
tyranny, "16 

Penn's belief in universal love contrasted with the narrow city- 
state frame of Plato, and with Plato's rule of force--the need of 
inferiors to submit to superiors. In the LAWS Plato redundated the 
militarism of the REPUBLIC. "No man or woman," said the LAWS, 
should ever be "suffered to live without an officer set over them, 
and no soul of man to learn the trick of doing one single thing of its 
own sole motion, in play or in earnest, but in peace as in war, ever 
to live with the commander in sight, to follow his leading, and take 
its motions from him to the last detail--to halt or advance, to 
drill, to bathe, to dine, to keep wakeful hours ... all at his bid- 
ding, "17 
Plato was Godly and militaristically totalitarian, in one. 
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Half of Plato 


Penn took half of Plato, the non- totalitarian, non- militarist, 
non-aristocratic, non-deceptive and non-lying half. Penn accepted 
Plato's high idealism, aspiration for truth, sense of community, 
identification with good and Godliness. 

Penn's Platonism travelled far from the ethnocentric, city-state 
of the dialogues. Penn took Plato's two-storied city, levelled it, 
broadened it into a single-storied city for all. 

Like Plato's Socrates, Penn saw an imaginary city somewhere in 
the heavens. Unlike Plato's Socrates, Penn sought to bring the 
kingdom of heaven to ground--in Pennsylvania. Penn carried that 
which was good in Platonian idealism across the Atlantic, from 
Europe, to a new and more democratic settlement. 
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CREATIVITY IN EDUCATION 
Robert W. Boos 


Creativity is of vital importance tothe welfare of this generation 
and to the future of mankind. The personal stresses and tensions 
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caused by political, economic and social unrest necessitate creative 
activity on a national and international scale in order to prevent 
chaos and man's ultimate demise. The schools must accept adynamic 
role in the development of the truly creative child and adult. Only 
the creative person will be able to survive in this milieu and con- 
tribute to man's betterment. 

It should be noted that when all children begin their formal educa- 
tion they are creative. They exhibit a natural receptiveness to 
learning, are capable of inquiring and wondering, show an interest in 
knowing, and react with their whole being. Further, it should be 
noted that by the time that the great majority of these children 
have completed their formal education they will have lost these 
qualities of creativity. Our system of education and our enculturing 
process inhibit these qualities which are the student's natural birth- 
rights. Only the precious few who withstand the conforming patterns 
of education and these enculturing processes become the creative 
and self-renewing adults so important to our society and humanity 
in general, 


MEANINGS OF CREATIVITY 

Creativity has been defined very concisely and succinctly as the 
whole man in operation; the dialog between man and his world. It 
results from a positive encounter of the whole man with his whole 
environment, This concept involves an intimate relationship or con- 
catonation between man and his world. It is this creativity or posi- 
tive interaction that actualizes the child's potentiality and allows 
him to make favorable use of his environmental opportunities. 

Many investigators have defined creativity by contrasting it with 
conformity. Creativity, as such, is viewed as the contribution of 
new and original ideas, different points of view and new approaches 
to problem solving. Conformity is the educational antonym of crea- 
tivity. It is the negation of all the positive references. Educa- 
tionally, it is the concern for memorization, autocratic methods, 
classroom control, rigidness, submission, and many other negative 
traits. Conformity exists when students have knowledge in lieu of 
understandings; when the interaction potential or the creative bridge 
between man and his world no longer exists as an integral structure. 
Man is no longer self-renewing and one notices the predominance of 
the environment as a determinant of behavior. 

Creativity, then, is not reserved for ethereal or rarely accom- 
plished heights of creation. It exists in daily living, in man's posi- 
tive responses to new situations of the environment. 
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THE CREATIVE TEACHER 
Teaching is undoubtedly one of the most difficult professions that 
one might choose. A teacher must mediate between the student and 
his world and involved here is more than instruction. The structuring 
and ordering of the student's knowledge is essential, but the truly 
great teacher is capable of releasing the student's potential. It is 
such a teacher that is interested in a child as he might be 10, 20, and 
even 30 years hence. The dominant portion of the child is in the 
future and he must be assisted in the process of finding himself for, 
in order tobe functional, the child or the adult must be self-realizing 
and self-renewing. The aim of the teacher should be student self- 
education. The teacher is of the utmost importance in the beginning, 
but, as the student's self-education and self-actualization is 
achieved, this role is diminished. The teacher's attitude is an im- 
portant consideration in creative teaching. Still very relevant is the 
statement in the 1962 yearbook of The Association for the Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development: 
Although he may not be aware of it, the teacher, himself, is 
creative in that he is creating an atmosphere as he arranges, 
organizes, interprets, questions or directs. To produce an 
atmosphere which facilitates creativity, the teacher must 
begin by recognizing the differences between his world and 
that of the child. He must be aware of the effect of his own 
attitudes and behavior in helping children create their own 
self concepts. 1 

It should be evident that teaching should be a nonrepetitive pro- 
cess -- no two groups of learners are ever the same nor is one class 
the same from day to day. The world around the classroom changes 
constantly; the teacher himself changes. 

The whole aim of good teaching, then, is to turn the young learner 
into a: 

self-propelling creature, who cannot merely learn but study-- 
that is, work as his own boss to the limit of his powers. 
This is toturn pupils into students, and it can be done on any 
rung of the ladder of learning. 2 

In order to be of utmost effectiveness, the creative teacher must 
be devoted to the definition that education is the interplay and dis- 
play of the whole man and the whole environment; his work objects 
are the child's body, mind, and character integrated. 

He must exhibit both competence and integrity, and he must be 
authentic. Here is no place for neuroticism. Rather, we need a 
spirit of tranquility, of security, of truthfulness, of giving, and of 
tenacity as it refers to achieving goals. 
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Perhaps the most vital single trait for acreative educator is love, 
the love of others that enable one to view such differences in tal- 
ents, intelligence, and knowledge as negligible in comparison with 
"the identity of the human core common to all men. ns 


CREATIVE CLASSROOM 

There can be no education without creativity. We have defined 
creativity as the whole man in operation with his whole environment, 
adialog between man and his world. As we consider the school class- 
room, we think of agroup of individuals, each with his own interests, 
own potentialities, own self-image, own conscience. They differ 
widely physically, cognitively, and conatively. Conformity, then, has 
little place in the education of children, and yet, too often we find 
it and the techniques of instruction that foster it flourishing in our 
schools. 

We must distinguish between training and education, between imi- 
tative reaction and creative interaction. Training emphasizes drill, 
imitative behavior, unrelated specifics, memorizing, immediate re- 
sults, and learning activity which has a low ceiling of growth. Edu- 
cation emphasizes creative learning by discovery, developing usable 
generalization from specifics. 

In as much as the educational process has to do with personality 
structuring and in as much as personality develops as the person 
interacts with the world, I must say that the aim of classroom edu- 
cation is the evolution of a healthy social climate to facilitate this 
development. 

The classroom climate should nurture an appetite for the unknown, 
It should be joyful and comfortable. It should foster balance between 
the mastery of subject matter and method. It should engender origi- 
nality as well as work habits, which are of the utmost importance to 
self-realization. It must be future-oriented and such that the prin- 
cipal agent is the student not the teacher. It should result from 
multi-faceted approaches to problem solving and from the combina- 
tion of various patterns of learning. 

If this climate is not found in large part, one will find conformity 
and its correlaries: teacher-centered, systematic, step-by-step 
teaching; a hierarchial order of subject matter, memorization; and 
knowledge rather than understanding. Creative teaching must be 
student-centered, activity-centered, future-centered, and the em- 
phasis must be on self-actualization and self-realization. It must 
be conducive to good emotional development for little learning takes 
place in an agitated setting. Children are happy when they are chal- 
lenged and find success, and they are unhappy and frustrated when 
they face impossible tasks or defeat. 
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THE CREATIVE SCHOOL 

The school as a sub-society must play an important role in the 
development of the creative personality. As we have noticed, it is 
within the classroom that the most intimate relationships are de- 
veloped and nurtured. The climate that develops in the individual 
classrooms is in large part due to the climate that exists in the 
school as a whole and in the personal philosophy of those who deter- 
mine policy. 

In school each child accomplishes most of his development within 
the group context which either contributes or impairs this growth. 
While the school should become cognizant of additional ways of work- 
ing with the individual, it is necessary that the group life make its 
contribution. It is only in the group milieu that individuality can be 
transmuted into cooperation and leadership. It is the nature of the 
group setting that makes a pronounced difference on the child's 
growth. The climate of the school can be studied and to some extent 
can be planned for so that it becomes one that fosters the interests 
and potentials of every child. 

Children find in freedom astimulant for creativity. In this regard 
I do not speak of freedom devoid of guidance and limits. The nature 
of growth demands a continuing increase in command of one's own 
life space. Regimentation must give way to a democratic climate 
which promotes freedom, independence, and self-direction. 

When freedom is part of the student's milieu, children will explore, 
create, andattempt tosurmount obstacles evenif failure is a strong 
possibility. The contrary condition of conformity alluded to earlier 
stifles the spirit of inquiry and doubt. Certainly, schools require an 
orderliness. This is necessary not only in the school but also in 
society. The caution is to insure that orderliness does not become 
regimentation with the resultant loss of responsible freedom. 

Responsibility is an important component of freedom. It gives 
freedom meaning; it is inherent in freedom. Children yearn for this 
responsibility. It is the basis of self-respect and confidence. The 
schools are limiting the growth of students when they deny the 
opportunities inherent in responsibility. 

Stimulation, freedom, and responsibility are accompanied by the 
possibility of errors in judgment. The attendant risks will be taken 
only in an environment of support. The creative schools then must 
allow the child to err without recriminations and must continue to 
offer strong support. Support in this sense does not mean shielding 
the child from the consequences of his actions, but perhaps, pro- 
tecting him from making choices the consequences of which will be 
more than he can bear. When stern disciplinary action has to be 
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taken, the approach is disapproval of the behavior but acceptance 
and respect for the person. 

Support is found in our unconditional respect for the individual. 
Scientific studies showing the need for love and respect as essen- 
tials of proper growth are numerous. This does not mean that each 
teacher has to "love" every child or that the creative school is pri- 
marily obligated to fulfill this need. Rather, the teacher and other 
staff members can respect and value the essential worth of each 
child, 

The effect of success upon the growing child is evident. The crea- 
tive school can continue the buildup of success upon success when it 
takes into account individual differences. 

The inner need for success does not imply that no failures shall 
exist. When failures, the result of bold striving by the student, 
occur in an environment of support, it is apositive experience in the 
sense that it contributes to the student's realistic image of him- 
self. But there is a vast difference between this situation and the 
one which compels a child to be in a milieu that must inevitably make 
him a failure. 

Success does not necessarily mean being the best. It means doing 
well what needs to be done. In school it is learning what one needs 
to learn, viewing realistically one's strengths and weaknesses, and 
lastly, contributing to oneself and the group. To insure that each 
child has an opportunity to accomplish this, educators must examine 
the curriculum and the school environment to see that many avenues 
for success are inherent. The question is: "Does the young child go 
home from school most days with the feeling of at least some small 
success lingering in his memory?" 

It should be kept firmly and clearly in mind that reforms in 
methods and in the organization of schools are not, in and of them- 
selves, an assurance that a creative school will result. The critical 
factor is the individual teacher and her personality. George Santayana 
has remarked that often, "teachers and pupils seem to be animals of 
different species, useful and well disposed toward each other like a 
cow and a milk maid; periodic contributions could pass between them 
but not conversation."4 We must seek creative teachers who truly 
can interrelate and who firmly believe in the beauty, future, dignity, 
and primacy of all children. 


SUMMARY 

If we, as educators, are to be of utmost value in the development 
of children who exhibit creativity and self-renewal, self-actualiza- 
tion and self-realization, we must be thoroughly familiar with their 
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personalities in all its dimensions. This is our stock and trade. 

Teachers must also realize that they are dealing in large part with 
potentialities, not only with the student as he exists presently, but 
also as he will exist twenty or thirty years hence. It is with this 
realization that we accept the fact that learning is the realm of 
means and not of ends. Our task is to aid in the development of a 
healthy creative personality that will serve the child in the future, 
i.e., one that is self-actualizing, self-realizing, self-educating, and 
one secure in its phenomenal self. 

Education must become synonymous with creativity-- the whole 
man in healthy interaction with his whole environment--if we are to 
play our part in the personality structuring that must take place. 
There is little place for conformity or determinism in education and 
yet, we too often find school methods and organizations that foster 
these opponents of a creative approach. Because the educational 
process develops as we structure personalities, and in as much as 
personalities develop as persons interact with environment, the aim 
of the teacher and the school must be twofold; the healthy develop- 
ment of creative personalities and the development of a democratic 
climate. 

We are now in a period wherein the trend-pendulum is swinging to- 
ward changes in program and organization. Man is on the threshold 
of a great and exciting social and educational revolution that is 
closely related to human potentiality and his existence in the future. 
It is imperative that the schools achieve their function of develop- 
ing creative personalities and the future resource of our planet. 
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Don Adams, EDUCATION AND MODERNIZATION IN ASIA (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1970), XII, 207 pages. 


This little booklet belongs to the "Addison-Wesley Series in Com- 
parative and International Education," edited by Andreas M. Kazamias. 
His short, but succinct "Editorial Foreword" (pp. vii-x) is quite a 
valuable addition to the publication, giving us a valuable survey of 
the trends in this field and indicates how Adams' individualized 
treatment fits into these trends. 

As Kazamias rightly points out, in general, most of recent works 
in comparative education are characterized, for the most part, by 
historical and/or descriptive accounts of the development and present 
status of educational systems. The reaction against this approach 
has been, however, already on the way. Some specialists argue for a 
"science" of comparative education, of the explanatory and predic- 
tive type; others want this field to provide guidelines for action and 
improvement; and still others conceive comparative education as an 
applied field. Hence, we have seen book titles such as "Development 
Education," "A Science of Education and Planning," and "Toward a 
Science of Comparative Education," concerned with scientific method 
as used in the empirical social sciences, with planning, and witha 
look toward the future. To some, the past is useful only if helping 
to clarify present problems in order to plan and "reform education," 
while to others its usefulness depends in formulating generalizations 
about the relationship between education and society. (Kazamias 
claims that most of the specialists in this field "have for all mean- 
ingful purposes rejected the ‘historical approach'as it has been tra- 
ditionally understood and have rallied behind the banner of the 'social 
scientific approach'" (p. ix). But how about the more popular "be- 
havioral science" approach? 

Adams' basic assumption follows that outlined by Kazamias: that 
history and social science can be combined in the comparative study 
of educational change, and by examining education within the frame- 
work of "modernization," which, "in essence, denotes a historical 
process of long-range social and cultural change, felt also to be both 
beneficial and desirable" (p. ix). 
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Adams, however, points out that modernization has been given a 
variety of definitions (some of which he cites) and defines it as "a 
type of social change directed by a rational belief system, whereby 
new social roles and new interrelationships among roles emerge" 
(p. 3). He then proceeds to interpret educational change within the 
process of modernization as clearly enhanced by the perspective of 
history. His chapters, in addition to examining the current scene, 
portray the historical roots of the functioning of contemporary 
educational systems in Japan, India and China, the countries selected 
as case studies, His final chapter offers some tentative generali- 
zations regarding the regional educational planning efforts. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York 
Queensborough Community College, Bayside 


Karl Britton, PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEANING OF LIFE (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1969). Paperback edition. 218 pages. 
$1.95. (Also available in hardback at $7.00. ) 


It has been charged with increasing frequency in recent years that 
much of what is considered to be academic philosophy has become so 
ingrown, so formal, and so removed from the perplexities of daily 
life as to render the whole endeavor irrelevant to all but other phi- 
losophers of the same academic and methodological persuasion. As 
the academic philosopher continues to delve deeper and deeper into 
the attempts to clarify or formalize minute details of this or that 
issue that happens to be contained in the latest volume of MIND or 
ANALYSIS, so the charge goes, the student who comes to philosophy 
with the hope of guidance out of his personal muddles and consterna- 
tions is all but ignored and his questions wind up being considered as 
symptomatic of linguistic confusion or a manifestation of pseudo- 
problems. In short, "pure" philosophy as practiced by the academic 
philosopher has its own concerns, and the everyday problems of life 
hold little fascination for him. Whatever the merits of this charge 
-- and there are some--Britton's PHILOSOPHY AND THE MEANING 
OF LIFE provides an excellent and much needed counter - example 
showing that a so-called analytic philosopher is not necessarily rele- 
gated to obscure logical formalism or highly technical considerations 
insouciant to the interests of the beginning student or the amateur 
philosopher. 

Men and women turn to philosophy, Britton suggests, in order to 
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have a greater facility to answer the question "What is the meaning 
of life?" The question so formulated remains almost hopelessly 
vague unless we note, along with Britton, that this is actually a 
complex of two questions which need to be looked at separately; 
that is, (1) Why does the universe exist? Why does something exist 
rather than nothing? Why is the world as it is and not different ? and 
(2) Why do I exist? Do I exist for some purpose, and, if so, how am 
I to discover it? By separating the question into these two parts we 
will not only see that at least a practical answer can be attempted 
(thus avoiding cynicism), but also note that both questions are im- 
plied by the initial meaning-of-life question, i.e., although there 
are two distinct questions, they are so related that both must be 
dealt with if any one is to be answered adequately. 

In the chapters that follow Britton undertakes to examine the 
ways in which the questions have been and could be dealt with. First, 
the so-called standard answers are analyzed. InChapter 2 the possi- 
bility of meaning by means of an assumption of an after-life (with 
or without God)is examined and found wanting. Chapter 3 scrutinizes 
the philosopher's traditional try to gain meaning through "knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge" in a way which is both accurate as well as 
uncomplicated enough to be understandable by the uninitiated in phi- 
losophy, concluding that although this unusual pursuit of "truth" has 
been found as a source of meaning by an isolated few (e.g., Spinoza), 
the endeavor is solacking in practical application that it will scarcely 
do as a blanket answer to the meaning-of-life questions. More 
modest claims, e.g., that one gains meaning of life in one's work, or 
family, or socio-cultural organizations, or the maximizing of plea- 
sure, or in the service to others, etc., are given a go in Chapter 4. 
Here Britton ably argues that the answers usually given should not be 
as readily rejected as the academically sophisticated are wont todo, 
simultaneously noting the subtile difficulties that persist in claims 
such as these. 

In the remaining chapters Britton presents his own formulation of 
guidelines to be followed in attempting answers to the meaning-of- 
life question. That is, an attempt is made to present the necessary 
and sufficient conditions that ought to obtain for a life to have 
meaning. Those who would wish to look to Britton's book as a sub- 
stitute for their own thought will be disappointed, for Britton does 
not venture on that perilous path of constructing a model for all 
lives. Rather, he indicates with care and sensitivity along what 
lines a model for one's life might be rationally justified. In so doing 
he not only argues that science might well serve as the best answer 
to our yearnings for cosmological certitude [Ch. 5], but also that 
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religious models as a source for personal meaning in one's life might 
be individually salvaged on purely pragmatic grounds [Ch. 9], even 
though such models cannot be given objective credence [Ch. 2]. 

It could be said that the book contains little that is new, that it 
has a tendency to be somewhat predictable, and that it is less than 
revolutionary when compared with, say, Norman O. Brown's recent 
books that have captured the imagination of so many of our young 
[e.g., LOVE'S BODY]. But to say that would be to miss entirely 
the true merits of Britton's book. Something should be said about 
that. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein has been quoted by Norman Malcom [in Mal- 
com's LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN: A MEMOIR] as asking: "What is 
the use of studying philosophy if all that it does for you is to enable 
you to talk with some plausibility about some abstruse question of 
logic, etc., and it does not improve your thinking about the impor- 
tant questions of everyday life... ?" As I indicated at the begin- 
ning of this review, Wittgenstein's progeny has for years now 
answered this question by insisting that philosophy is not required 
to be of any use to anyone but the philosopher. Karl Britton, him- 
self one of Wittgenstein's onetime students, has in this, his latest 
work, taken a new and refreshing direction by putting his consider- 
able philosophic skill and erudition to work in what we might justifi- 
ably call "applied philosophy." As such it is one of a very few books 
in this area (some of the others would be: Michael Scriven, PRIMARY 
PHILOSOPHY; Edmund Byrne and Edward Maziara, HUMAN BEING 
AND BEING HUMAN; and the PHILOSOPHERS AT WORK series edited 
by Patrick Corbett). That more work is needed by philosophers, and 
I stress "philosophers," in this long neglected area of applied phi- 
losophy should be obvious, for if it is not the philosopher who under- 
takes this task--a task for which he is ideally suited--then it will 
be fulfilled, as ample signs indicate, by government officials, edi- 
torial journalists, television pundits, and, which is worse, mystics. 
Britton's book is a first step taken by a very few professional phi- 
losophers which, written as it is with great philosophical acumen, 
undertakes tohelp the reader with the important questions of every- 
day life. Thus, one of its chief merits, I would insist, is that it 
puts to work extant philosophic skill and achievement rather than 
reject out of hand, in the manner of, say, Norman O. Brown, the 
achievements of what I called "pure" philosophy above. 


J. M. Riteris 


Indiana University--Purdue University 
at Indianapolis 
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Paul Kurtz, LANGUAGE AND HUMAN NATURE: A FRENCH- 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS' DIALOGUE (St. Louis, Mo.: Warren H. 
Green, Inc., 1971). 251 pages. $17.50. 


This volume contains six main papers and commentaries, two ex- 
ploring topics in the philosophy of language and four more loosely 
grouped as concerned with the nature of man. It is impossible not 
to be struck by the enormous differences in both style and concerns 
between the Americans and the French (excepting Vuillemin), Under- 
standing those differences and making intelligent estimations of 
either type of philosophy are, of course, quite other matters, and 
ones the participants avoid with commendable discretion. But it 
remains that few readers indeed will be equipped to appreciate both 
the American and the French contributions to this volume. Accord- 
ingly, I concentrate below on the four exchanges in which the Ameri- 
cans take large part. 

J. Vuillemin's paper "Expressive Statements" opens the conference 
with an interesting effort to distinguish formally an "expressive 
mood" and a "descriptive mood" in language. The favored example is 
the possibility of using "I have a pain" either to dispassionately re- 
port my condition or to express it as a cry or a wince would. From 
the existence of such an "expressive mood" conclusions are drawn 
concerning both language and one's existential isolation from others. 
Commentator A. I. Melden rightly points to certain peculiarities in 
Vuillemin's views about both moods. One might also wish more atten- 
tion had been paid to what it is to express a pain in the way both "I 
have a pain" and "Ouch!" are said to, and less to marking the formal 
points that pains are expressed in assertive independent clauses of 
first-person present-tense sentences. Indeed, it seems the formal 
claim could be challenged--grandmothers can use even such sentences 
as "You were looking peaked, dear" to express a current pain of their 
own. And if it is objected that in these instances the tone and in- 
flection do the expressing and not "the words themselves," is it so 
clear that the case is different when we use "I have a pain" expres- 
sively? At any rate, Vuillemin and commentators Melden, Fitch and 
McGill raise a number of valuable points about language and pain- 
statements in their discussion. 

Wilfrid Sellars' contribution, "Language as Thought and Communi- 
cation," is characteristically difficult and intricately worked. He 
is concerned here with the traditional question of the relation of 
thought to language, and his thesis is that "linguistic behavior can 
be said to be (and not merely to express) conceptual activity." 
Arguing this involves him first in considering the rules of language; 
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he distinguishes two sorts, one requiring concepts of any obeyer and 
the other not. He goes on, as he says "within the framework 
sketched," to give an anti-behaviorist account of language as "essen- 
tially a means whereby one thinker can express his thoughts to an- 
other." The conclusion strikes me as considerably less exciting than 
the points developed in arguing for it. 

In "On the Observability of the Self," Roderick Chisholm bravely 
essays tocontradict a-view held by Hume, Russell, Carnap and Sartre, 
that though one can introspect various moods, thoughts, and states 
of mind, one cannot by introspection find one's "Self" or "Pure Ego." 
He rightly observes that what these writers seem to require of such 
an encounter is acquaintance with some raw, unadorned--rather like 
19th century Idealists rueing our inability to ever get beyond the 
mere properties of physical objects to acquaintance with "the ob- 
jects themselves." 

The Realist answer of course was that one is acquainted with the 
tree itself when taking in its green bough and rough bark. Just so 
Chisholm's view about "observing" one's self. In a nutshell, his sug- 
gestion is that one apprehends in introspecting a mood of depression 
is one's self: namely, one's self as "modified" or "affected" by the 
mood, But on the one hand this is to agree with Hume that a pure, 
"unmodified" self isn't to be introspected (which of course was 
enough for Hume to show its unreality, as it is revealed not to be 
properly based in any impression). And insofar as Chisholm's view 
does disagree with Hume's by redescribing introspection as the dis- 
covery of a "modified" self, it appears to simply beg his question 
whether there is a self of any sort, or simply data. 

Arthur Danto spends a substantial portion of his paper "Complex 
Events" carefully working out distinctions between simple, complex 
and compound events, and between corresponding types of actions. 
As he notes, "the (everyday) notion of an event is largely unstruc- 
tured in philosophical discourse: like the notion of a thing." I agree 
that finer distinctions than the ordinary ones are necessary if we 
are to finally pass traditional impasses involving free will, the 
mind-brain identity thesis, and reasons vs. causes of actions. 
Danto's candidates might even be the very ones needed. But it must 
be observed that he never so applies them in this paper. Rather, 
when the time comes to put them to use he lapses instead into 
charming but unhelpful figures of speech. (He speaks, for example, 
of simple actions being "horizontally" related to other events but 
"vertically" related to their agents, who are said to be "within and 
without the world.") Nevertheless, his distinctions are interesting 
in their own right and as necessary spadework, and throughout he 
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draws intriguing analogies between acting and knowing. 

In sum, these papers raise interesting points about some live 
issues in philosophy, though they do so in a way which may well be 
too technical to reward the general reader. Physically the volume is 
exceptionally well-made, handsomely bound, clearly printed and with 
a minimum of misprints, none of'them serious. 


Norvin Richards 
University of Alabama 


Robert E. Cleary, POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY (Scranton, Pa.: Intext Educational Publishers, 1971), 
XIV, 185 pages. 


The central question of Cleary's POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY is: given the values and ideals of American 
democracy, research findings in political socialization, and theories 
of learning, how should elementary and secondary teachers go about 
the task of political education? Cleary examines major works in the 
literature of political science and psychology to answer the question. 

First, Cleary presents what political philosophers have thought to 
be the most important values of American society. He groups these 
values into three major complexes: "material achievement, " "human 
dignity," and "order and conformity." But these are ambiguous and, 
at times, inconsistent with each other. Political philosophers, poli- 
ticians, and "the public" do not agree on which values are most im- 
portant, so there can be no hierarchy. Furthermore, political cir- 
cumstances change over time. The values and goals emphasized in 
one decade may be inappropriate in another decade, or the meanings 
of the values and goals may change. Because of these things, politi- 
cal education based on value indoctrination (that is, rote learning) is 
unrealistic. 

Moreover, Cleary points out that the concept of the innate dignity 
of the individual, a central value of representative democracy, con- 
flicts with indoctrination anyway. Imposing a value structure through 
rote learning prevents the individual from reasoning things out for 
himself. The ability to analyze, and flexible opinions, are more use- 
ful to individuals in situations characterized by conflict and change 
than is any rigid dogma. Thus, the approach to political education 
that Cleary advocates as being most congruent with the dignity of 
and respect for the individual involves the development of rational, 
analytic thought processes. 
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Turning to political socialization, Cleary summarizes research 
findings about the attitudes that children have toward government, 
how these attitudes change and how they vary in different socio- 
cultural circumstances, and what the primary agents of socialization 
appear tobe. A significant point of this section is a discussion of 
the school's limitation as an agent of political socialization. The 
school appears tobe relatively unimportant insofar as learning values 
are concerned, but it is the only institution concerned with teaching 
young people how to deal in a logical way with the political world 
around them. That is to say, while the school is unable to teach 
values, it can teach young people how to analyze ideas and events and 
how to use in a reasonable way the values they have learned else- 
where, 

This sets the stage for adiscussion of learning theory and method. 
Cleary uses Jean Piaget's theory of the stages of children's learning 
development to support his own approach. Cleary believes that the 
schools should encourage children to develop the capability to do 
abstract thinking, characteristic of Piaget's fourth stage, for it is 
through abstract thinking that analytic competency is developed. 

Cleary next describes the teaching materials and techniques that 
are being used currently in political education. Civics textbooks 
now in use are prescriptive and moralistic in tone and confuse the 
"ideals" of democracy with its "reality." A variety of materials 
that encourage critical thinking are available, however. References 
to these materials are found in lengthy appendices. Participatory 
discussions and gaming are suggested as techniques for developing 
analytical thinking. Thus Cleary has moved from "values" and "ideals" 
to specific suggestions for clarifying and acting on values. 

POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY repre- 
sents the integration of research in several academic fields to de- 
rive an "action-plan" for teaching good citizens. Good citizens are 
those who can think rationally, analyze issues, keep things in per- 
spective, be aware of value conflicts and the need for compromise, 
and make choices based on evidence. The book is well written and can 
be understood at the undergraduate level. It is aimed at students in 
foundations of education and social studies teaching methods classes, 
as well as students in political science. The book can be useful also 
at the graduate level: Cleary's discussion is sophisticated and pro- 
vides voluminous notes and bibliographical references for additional 
reading. 

Often students in foundations of education, as well as introductory 
political science, believe there is no "relevance" between their study 
and the "real world." These students would profit from Cleary's 
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demonstration of how a philosophy, supported by empirical research, 
can provide both long-range behavioral goals and implications for 
teaching techniques. For this aspect alone-- the linkage between 
"theory" and "practice"--POLITICAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY is worth reading. 


Mary Anne Sherman 
Gainesville, Florida 


Charles Morris, THE PRAGMATIC MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN PHI- 
LOSOPHY (New York: George Braziller, Co., 1970), 210 pages. 
$6.50. Paperback $3.25. 


THE PRAGMATIC MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, by 
Charles Morris, is a readable account of the history of American 
pragmatism by a man who is himself of the distinguished figures of 
that history. The thesis of the book is that pragmatism was a uni- 
fied movement, and that, philosophically speaking, the classical 
pragmatists, Peirce, James, Dewey and Mead, all looked pretty much 
alike. Unhappily, this thesis is false. Whatever Professor Morris' 
evidence actually reveals is that there was only a family resem- 
blance: the eyes of one pragmatist were like the eyes of a second, 
which had a nose like a third, but there was no one thing which they 
all had in common. As Professor Morris will recognize, however, it 
is a merit to have advanced a hypothesis that is sufficiently clear 
to admit of falsification. 

In Chapter I on "The Occasion for American Pragmatism" Profes- 
sor Morris observes that there were "four main unproblematic 
features in the historic occasion of which pragmatism is a philosophic 
voice," viz., faith in science, empiricism, biological evolution, and 
American democracy. This is true, but does not distinguish pragma- 
tism from other outlooks of the period. 

In Chapter II on "Pragmatic Semiotic" Morris claims that the 
foundation and defining feature of pragmatism is "behavioral semi- 
otic." Unfortunately for this claim, Peirce was a semioticist but 
no behaviorist (The emotional and intellectual interpretants, unlike 
the dynamical, are not actions; nor does Peirce say that they are 
behavioral dispositions.), Dewey was a behaviorist but not much of a 
semioticist, and James was neither. Of the four classical pragma- 
tists, only Mead explicitly interpreted meaning as behavior. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, the chapter changes the subject when it 
comes to James and Dewey. It tells us that James's version of the 
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pragmatic maxim is not unlike Peirce's and that Dewey's account of 
value judgments is "compatible with" Peirce's theory of signs. 

Chapter III on "Pragmatic Methodology" correctly points out that 
Peirce condemned inquiry motivated by "false (Cartesian) doubt." 
The chapter also shows how Peirce's attitude persists in Dewey's 
idea that genuine inquiry arises only when there is a problematic 
situation. But when the time comes to discuss Mead and James on 
inquiry, we get instead James on truth, and Mead on objects. 

Chapter IV on "Pragmatic Axiology" ascribes to Dewey a "central 
place in pragmatic axiology," and has occasion to mention James, 
Peirce, and Mead only incidentally. This accurately reflects the 
facts, but belies the first sentence of the chapter which says that 
"The American pragmatists have all been value oriented philoso- 
phers." My own Ph.D. thesis is on Peirce's value theory, and my 
article on Peirce's aesthetics is cited by Professor Morris (a point 
in his favor), but I must confess that both thesis and article some- 
times resemble fiction. I had a hard time finding much value theory 
or aesthetics in Peirce to write about. 

Chapter V on "Pragmatic Cosmology" concludes that "objective 
relativism" is the "most distinctive aspect" of pragmatic cosmology, 
but admits that only Mead's views warrant the term. 

Chapter VI sums up and adds remarks on "Pragmatism In the 
Present." In addition to the six chapters constituting the main 
argument of the book, there are three semi-popular articles in an 
appendix: "John Dewey as Educator," "Pragmatism and the Behavioral 
Sciences," and "The Chicago School." All three make interesting and 
pleasant reading, but the third, which consists of largely personal 
reminiscences of the philosophy department at Chicago when Morris 
was a student there, is especially worthwhile. 

It seems to me that Professor Morris has made the mistake of 
reading his own views back into his predecessors. This is a natural 
and, in its modesty, charming mistake, but while Morris' basic be- 
liefs were all held by some classical pragmatist or other, they were 
not all held by all classical pragmatists. 

Nevertheless, everything considered, Professor Morris has written 
a good book which elucidates many points. It is well worth the general 
reader's time, and should be useful in college courses on American 
philosophy or Pragmatism. Physically, the book is handsome and 
carefully made, has clear print, good paper and contains few typo- 
graphical errors. 


Max O. Hocutt 
University of Alabama 
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Louis Gottschalk, L.C. MacKinney, and E.H. Pritchard, THE FOUN- 
DATIONS OF MODERN WORLD, 1300-1775, History of Mankind 
Cultural and Scientific Development, Vol. IV (New York: Harper and 
Row for the International Commission for aHistory of the Scientific 
and Cultural Development of Mankind, 1970), XXXIV, 1133 pages. 
$20.00. 


The globally oriented histories of mankind that have recently ap- 
peared represent a return to the historiographical tradition of the 
Enlightenment, when the concept of universal history reflected both 
the prevailing views concerning human progress and the distrust for 
the tendency of previous European historians to fit all historical 
events into a rigid Biblical context. The catalyst for this new his- 
toriographical approach came with the publication of Voltaire's ESSAI 
SUR LES MOEURS ET L'ESPRIT DES NATIONS (1725) and the multi- 
volume HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE (1736-1765), both of which dealt 
with China, India, and the Americans, as well as the traditional 
regions of the Middle East and the Mediterranean. This interest in 
global history, however, disappeared, particularly after the French 
Revolution, because of the impact of the scientific school of history 
developed by Leopold von Ranke, which set standards of reliable fac- 
tual data that could not then be achieved when writing about non- 
European civilizations and because of the rise of the eighteenth 
century's ideal of cosmopolitan history. During the past few decades, 
however, there has been a return to the Enlightenment's approach to 
world history, and this significant new trend has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the appearance of H.G. Wells' OUTLINE OF HISTORY (1919), 
Ralph Turner's THE GREAT CULTURAL TRADITIONS (1941), Arnold 
Toynbee's STUDY OF HISTORY (12 vols., 1934-1959), W.H. McNeill's 
THE RISE OF THE WEST: A HISTORY OF THE HUMAN COMMUNITY 
(1963), and the current UNESCO publications, JOURNAL OF WORLD 
HISTORY and the multivolume HISTORY OF MANKIND. 

It was the belief of the general editors of the HISTORY OF MAN- 
KIND series that no matter how distinct the various cultures of the 
world might be, they illustrate a discernible tendency to interchange 
with one another to form, in the words of Marshall McLuhan, "a 
global village."' Their ambitious venture, therefore, was planned in 
the hope that a history of cultural and scientific development of 
mankind would serve as a supplement to the often provincial "nation- 
alist" histories that were written from an American or European 
point of view. The actual writing of the present volume was en- 
trusted to ateam consisting of an author-editor (Louis Gottschalk), 
two associate author-editors (L.C. MacKinney and E.H. Pritchard), 
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and seven collaborators (G.A. Foote, G.S. Hodgson, S.B. Knoll, E.E. 
Rosenthal, K.J. Weintraub, J.A.B. Van Buitenen and Margit Varro). 
Gottschalk originally planned to gather his group from all over the 
world, but practical considerations forced him to limit his choice to 
Americans. The result is a massive, encyclopedic volume of over 
one thousand pages, often written, unfortunately, from a Western 
point of view. 

After a brief outline of the political, social and economic history 
of the world from the fourteenth to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the authors examine in transitional sequence the major reli- 
gions and religious conflicts of the period, the political and social 
thought and practice of the age, literary movements, scientific and 
technological advances, and the cultural foundations of the modern 
world, The sections on the European Renaissance, Protestant Refor- 
mation Age of Enlightenment are excellent examples of synthesis, 
illustrating contemporary historical interpretations. The authors 
conclude that this period was a greater age of transition than any 
other that had preceded it. Within Europe it included the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the Age of Discovery, the Scientific Revo- 
lution, the Ancient Regime and the Industrial Revolution. Outside 
Europe it witnessed the reorientation of Chinese life under the Ming 
and Manchu dynasties, the growth of an isolated culture in Japan, the 
rise of new Islamic empires in the Middle East and Asia, and the 
highest development of several African kingdoms. The most signifi- 
cant feature of the period, however, was the rise of secularism in 
Europe, for increasingly from the fourteenth century on Christian 
Europe, tended to become more earth centered than it had ever been 
before. This process, of course, reached its culmination in the 
Enlightenment, a seminal movement that established the intellectual 
foundations of our contemporary world and eloquently preached a 
common heritage--reiterating in secular codes the Christian ideal 
of the brotherhood of man. 

In writing about five centuries of world history it is almost in- 
evitable that certain weakness and problems should arise. Several of 
the French scholars, in fact, who examined the text before publica- 
tion expressed certain reservations concerning the authors' handling 
of the material. Roland Mousnier, in particular, doubted whether 
Gottschalk and his colleagues employed the best possible arrange- 
ment for achieving a synthesis of man's cultural and scientific de- 
velopments of the period, for the attempt to study all subjects 
thoroughly produced subdivisions within each chapter that looked like 
a juxtaposition of descriptive passages, a series of dictionary arti- 
cles; and though this method was an excellent means of assuring that 
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nothing was forgotten, the essential links between the various sub- 
jects are rarely illustrated or not shown at all. At the same time, 
the failure to consider things as a whole makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish types-- types of society, types of civilization, types of 
states -- and on the other hand, to distinguish periods characterized 
by the predominance of certain types of hierarchies, particularly 
the preponderant role played by Europe in the constitution of modern 
science and in the religious, philosophic and political movements of 
the age. 

Despite these flaws, despite these limitations of techniques and 
arrangements, the authors have composed an excellent book and 
certainly the best introductory volume available on the five centuries 
of world history between 1300 and 1775. It is loaded with informa- 
tion; it is well written; it is closely attuned to current interpre- 
tations. 


William W. MacDonald 
Lamar University 


Carlton H. Bowyer, PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVES FOR EDUCA- 
TION (Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman, 1970), 402 pages. $7.00. 


This book might well be used as a text at the undergraduate level-- 
provided that the emphasis in such a course is upon philosophical 
foundations. It could also be used in an introductory course at the 
graduate level in philosophy of education. The reason I say "intro- 
ductory" is because (as most of us are aware) countless graduate 
students in education come to us with a rather flimsy background in 
philosophy per se. Professor Bowyer's book could serve admirably in 
helping them "get their feet wet." 

One of the stronger qualities of this text is its fusion of history 
with philosophy of education. I will add that this statement is made 
as the result of actually having used the textbook in a class. And 
while there may possibly be virtues in making a rather sharp line of 
distinction between history and philosophy, fusing the two strikes 
me as the more effective approach. 

A possible point of criticism--at least in the eyes of some--could 
be Dr. Bowyer's stress upon cognitive skills which he states frankly 
in the introduction "can be the focal point for viewing education and 
philosophy." In these times with the great emphasis upon the affec- 
tive domain, as well as upon empirical orientations in the direction 
of pragmatism, those who have a strong pragmatic orientation may 
find the book wanting. 
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In the first few pages of the text proper there are short analyses 
of various approaches to philosophy. This is followed by an introduc- 
tion to some of the meanings of "education and critical thinking." 
There follows a section on values-- certainly a subject in need of 
concern in these times. 

The volume includes a number of actual citations from original 
sources such as Plato's MENO, Aristotle's ETHICS AND POLITICS, 
John Locke's SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, and other 
classics. In teaching, I found this to be helpful. Also, these classi- 
cal citations are presented in such a way that the charge could never 
be made that this is just another book of readings. Need I add that 
books-of-readings in these times have come to add up to little more 
than a commercial racket? The philosophers whom Bowyer has chosen 
to represent seem to me to have been weil chosen -- both in the his- 
toric sense and in the sense of "philosophic schools." 

The two closing chapters deal with current issues, which make it 
possible for the teacher who is inclined toward contemporary prob- 
lems to enter this arena, even to assume acentral place in the arena 
of contemporary affairs, if he chooses. And finally there is a 
selected bibliography and an index. With respect to the bibliography 
there is involved, as in any such list, titles that will please some 
users and gaps that will make others unhappy. 

Possibly the most valid basis for determining the value of a book 
is to use it. As previously indicated, I have used this book, and I 
like it! 

William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 
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